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are very late this morning, Mr. Jinks; 
)pen again, sir. 
-Very sorry, sir; met with a serious 


ntingly)}—Ah! indeed, how was that? 
illy)—Principally, my dear sir, in your 


y)—Never mind that, Mr. Jinks—never 
imiserate you. We are all liable to ac- 
{ you get your fall? 
ély}—200 see, sir, I was called quite 
4—in fact, you will observe, sir, some- 
than usual. 
uderstandingly )}—Ab! 
ffort)—But somehow or other, sir I—I 
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in spite of his gruffness, is fond ofa 
you’rea humbug! Go to your desk, 
. on again. 


1 out West tells the following rich inci- 
ig @ small school in an adjoining town, 
rund.” On visiting a ‘ new piace,” ove 
» seated herself with the family round a 
sod made a meal of brown bread, fat 
vast potatoes. Just before pushiug vack 


youngster of ten years exciaimed : 
good victuals is, yes, ma’am, 1 knows 


ed?” exclaimed the embarrassed school- 
owing what to say, and ashamed to say 


I knows what good victuals is. I’ve 
1ome two times, and eaten lots on ’em.” 


eee 


paper gives us the following: That in- 
Jou Brougham, has been at it again. 
expense Of Coroner Connery, of famous 

Jonn and  ** party” were amiliug at 

‘y Or two ago, when Connery droppeu in 
asmile. John asked him up. Convery 
‘ing mild,” and called fur aciaret puuch. 
xciaimed Brougham, with a tragic start, 
« claret!’ 
vhy not?” said old Connery, slightly as- 
\’s demonstrations. 

said Brougham, “it’s an absurd drink 
8 got no body in it.” 

it for Connery, who is notorious for mak- 
can out of every body he * sits on.” 


inas the elder happened to be in Switzer- 
‘e inn where German alone was spoken, 
: could to impart to the waster of the 
at he wished to have some mush: + 
could not make himself undersoulling 
‘kK up®@ piece of charcoal aud traced on 
a8 of the article which he wanted. The 
eelug the representation, seemed quite 
‘ve unmistakable sigus of believiug he 
ied. 

claimed Dumas, “and not without diffi- 
r, it is weil to bea mau of invention, as 
uid be without my dish of mushrooms. 
vmes the host; 1 hear him returuing ” 
, holding in his hand—an umbrella! 
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edonia was settled.—The following ray mes 
Usuadian press, and are considered apt 


THE TEMPTATION. 


governor unto himself said he— 
oid of heaps of goid will settle this coun- 
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sts of jolly greens who never stop to think, 
allow every hook that is hid in priuter’s 


THE RESULT. 


usand brawny men to Frazer river run, 
Yankee-Doodle-do is Yaukee-Dvoule-done ! 


WENA Rennes 


the Buffalo Express of the Quaker presi- 
sd, who is suid to have retaiiated upou a 
scounting his paper, by teegraphing an 
.tion agents to reject wll bills of suid bunk, 
4 joke enough; batitis probably fuunded 
der and quite as serious a dodge—at least 
orties : 
stent on starting game, 
‘ous at a Quaker came, 
ugh he were some rampant hog; 
uaker, * Thee | will not lame, 
st give thee a bad name ;” 
he roured, ‘* Mad dog! mad dog!” 
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licers of his guard was mimicking him (the 
ia the palace, tor the entertainment or his 
1 the door opeuved, and the czar entered. 
re about to stop the performer, but his 
them @ sign not to do 50, aud advancing 
the young man, he crossed his arms be- 
ordered him to goon, The officer, with 
.umand, continued, ssying: 
, you deserve to be degraded, but being 
, L not only pardou you, but promote you 


tin the czar’s way, who then exclaimed, 
1 walked away. 





. Decision—A counsellor sometimes fell 
e bench. One day, the president gather- 
f the court, and coming to ask his, an- 
ag out of his sleep, aud not being quite 
opinion was, the man should be beheaded. 
usiuess is about a meadow,”’ said the presi- 


owed, then,” replied the counsellor. 


g party, a very elderly lady was dancing 
partuer. A stranger approached Jerrold, 
g on, and said: 
can you tell me who is the young gentle- 
with that very elderly lady?” 

Humane Society, | should think,” replied 
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school, recently, when the scholars were 
word waif occurred in the sentevce. The 
was up—a bright-eyed little fellow—puz- 
word tor a few minutes, and then, us & 
uck him, he burst out with: 
ugate it. Positive, waif, comparative wa- 
ive, seuling-wax.” 
rrested a man a few days since who was 
n the Common, from the eflects of liquor. 
listurbed by No. 62, he turned over, loosed 


don’t rise; keep your seat,” and immedi- 
his slumbers. 
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man ?—An article manufactured by milli- 
«makers: 
o wants but little on her head, 

much below to make her spread. 
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quake were to engulf England to-morrow,”* 
che English would mavage to meet and 
re amoug the rubbish, just to celebrate the 
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st such paper as any father, brother or 
utroduce to the family circle. 
inted on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
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4, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a 
vat is good and beautiful in humauity. 
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WILD Witlhlhe 
THE SEER OF NIAGARA. 


A ROMANCE OF THE OLD FRENCH WAR. 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 
[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Days went on, during which Claire Moselle 
became established in her new quarters at Que- 
bec. She was robed with the richness befitting 
her present rank; she fared sumptuously; she 
flitted about these luxurious rooms with a dash 
of that gayety which characterized her deport- 
ment before the shadows of care began to fall. 
Nay, more; she began to taste homage—that 
homage so sweet and sometimes so intoxicating 
to the young. A maiden of such beauty and 
such reputed wealth could not long remain un- 
noticed. Pierre Moselle declared it was a won- 
der how many soldiers, stationed in Quebec, 
suddenly discovered that they or their parents 
had known him in France, and instituted a claim 
to acquaintance. The most flattering attentions 
were showered upon him; the elite of the city 
came to pay congratulatory calls, and whenever 
his carriage appeared in the street, with Claire 
at one of the windows, it was followed by scores 
of admiring eyes ; plumed chapeaux were 
and the most polite of French bows greeted. 
half-bewildered girl. 

Thus far there had been no drawback to her 
enjoyment of this gala life, save her separation 
from Wilbur, for neither St. Orme, nor Louis 
Preveau had crossed her path—the former was 
intent on carrying out some other scheme, and 
the latter had been sent with a strong detach- 
ment of troops to reinforce Ticonderoga. 

One night early in autumn, she stood in an 
old-fashioned balcony that surrounded the wing 
of the mansion, in which her apartments were 
located. Overhead, clouds of grotesque shapes 
and inky blackness were drifting, like stray 
spirits from Tartarus ; there was a dismal sound 
in the wind that swept up from the waters, play- 
ing wild freaks with the heavy vines which 
draped the stone pillars, and tossing the golden 
hair about her brow ; while dearily in the dis- 
tance muttered the thunder which heralded a 
storm. Claire Moselle, however, heeded none of 
the gloom in which nature had wrapt herself, 
for she was lost in a pleasant reverie. That day 
tidings had reached her that the colonists had 
again been victorious, that Allan Wilbur had 
been promoted to the rank of major for his skill 
in leading his regiment to the attack, and it was 
strongly suspected he would join the division of 
the army under General Wolfe, whose next 
movement would probably be the conquest of 
Quebec. This information had been conveyed 
to the girl in an anonymous note, which had 
been given her by a sister of the convent of St. 
Agatha, where she took lessons in music and 
embroidery. The tone of the brief missive re- 
minded her of “ Morning Star,’ and she felt 
sure she had dictated it. This conviction brought 
with it the cheering thought that the Huron girl 
was still interested in her welfare, and had dis- 
covered the change in her fortunes; and ‘more 
than all, that she would not be slow in carrying 
the tidings to Wilbur. As she stood there in 
the balcony, she built many an air-castle. Allan 
would come to Quebec; he would manage to 
see her, and perhaps the parents who had been 
so kind and considerate since her return, would 
give their sanction to her union with the rising 
young officer. In the midst of these reflections, 
a tall figure hurried across the pleasant sweep of 
ground that surrounded the mansion. But Claire 
did not see it, and kept on with her dreams. 
Meanwhile, this man, who was none other than 
Colonel Preveau, passed into the house, and en- 
tered the room where Pierre Moselle sat. The 
quondam hunter rose and bowed his guest to a 
seat, with as much ease of manner, as if he had 
not lived in the bush for the last eighteen years. 

“I suppose I ought to congratulate you on 
your accession to fortune,” said Colonel Pre- 
veau, “but the fact is, I am too anxious to 
commence at once upon the subject which at 
present completely absorbs me. Claire is with 
you again, and I understand from St. Orme 
that you hold yourself in readiness to fulfil your 
part of the contract, with regard to her.” 

“Yes, colonel. But since her return, I have 
used no compulsory steps toward her; I have 
not even told her that she must make up her 
mind to receive you asa husband. St. Orme 
thought it most politic to try kind and gentle 
discipline till a life of luxury should become in a 


* Colonel Preveau saw Claire standing near. 








@egrée “essential to her, and conttast forcibly 
with the lot she would have as a backwoodsman’s 
bride.” 

“St. Orme thought so, you say,” replied Pre- 
veau; “well, well, he ought to know best. But 
now it is high time she should learn the truth. I 
wish to celebrate the Christmas holidays with 
bridal festivities which shall be the talk of all 
Quebec.” 

Pierre Moselle mused for a time. 

“Since the matter is decided,” he at length 
said; “the finale might come off then as well as 
at a more distant day. I really hope Claire will 
be sensible, and realize as she ought that Allan 
Wilbur is no match for her.” 

“That she can never do,” said a firm, but 
sweet voice, and looking round Moselle and 
She 
had come in unobserved, and been a listener to 
their talk. 

“Claire, dear, dear Claire!’ exclaimed the 
colonel, springing forward ; ‘you left me most 
unceremoniously, but you see I have lost none of 
my devotion to you. Iam as much your slave 
as ever!” Claire did not answer this rhapsody, 
and her father said : 

“You have heard what we have been saying— 
you know all.” 

“Fee; an.” 

“And you declare you cannot be willing to ac- 
cept Colonel Preveau as a husband ?” 

“I do, most earnestly; my whole heart 
shrinks from such a marriage.” 

“Nevertheless, my honor is pledged,” said 
Moselle ; ‘‘ when you fled on the other day ap- 
pointed for your wedding, I felt ashamed to meet 
Colonel Preveau, and now, now I must keep my 
word, Claire. Besides, you are rich and of high 
rank—you must marry an equal, at least.” 

“An equal!” echoed the girl; “who is my 
equal, if Allanis not? He is poor, I acknow- 
ledge, but no young man in the colonial army is 
regarded with deeper respect than he—none is 
promoted more rapidly, and none has a stronger, 
truer heart.” 

At this, there was a loud rustling in the thick 
shrubbery which shaded the open window near, 
and a voice fom without asked solemnly : 

“Are you sure of that, Claire Moselle, sure of 
Allan Wilbur’s constancy to you?” 

All three started, but regaining her self pos- 
session, in a moment, Claire said, bravely : 

“Ah, I know you, Paul St. Orme! To carry 
out your black purposes, you would fain shake 
my faith in Allan ; but your efforts are fruitless, 
I have seen too much of you to credit your base 
stories.” 

“Tam not the Seer of Niagara,” responded 
the unseen. “I never sawhim, but I have come 
to youona mission of mercy. Again I say, 
Allan Wilbur is false !”” 

For awhile there was a profound silence in the 
apartment, the mysterious voice was not again 
heard by the casement, and neither of the trio 
felt in haste to recommence the conversation. 
At length, Colonel Preveau, said : 

“In spite of your opposition, Claire, I must 
continue to regard you as my betrothed bride, in 
the hope that both your prejudice against me 
and your love for Wilbur may die away, as time 
goes on, but it need not always be the theme of 
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CLAUDINE INTERFERING TO SAVE THE LIFE OF ST. ORME. 


our’ tongues T*~ And’ igdasy grace he dropped 
the subject. He talked of the change in their 
circumstances, of their home in Quebec, of the 
sensation Claire had created among the gay gal- 
lants of the city, of her pursuits at the convent; 
and when he took his leave, the girl said to 
herself : 

“What an agreeable companion Colonel Pre- 
veau would be, if one were not obliged to look 
upon him in the light of a lover !” 

Her father and mother had left the room with 
Colonel Preveau, and she was alone in the grand 
parlor. The lights burned dimly ; the little fire 
which had been kindled on the marble hearth, 
was burning itself out, like a passionate human 
heart—the storm which had been gathering 
while she was in the balcony raged in wild fury, 
the rain beat like hailstones against the window 
panes and through the par:ed curtains flashed 
gleam after gleam of lightning. Amid the 
loneliness that brooded within, and the tempest- 
gloom without, her thoughts turned to the start- 
ling assertion which some unknown visitant had 
made with regard to Allan Wilbur. 

“JT will never believe it, never—never!” she 
said, audibly. ‘Allanis not false, no; he is all 
that is noble, and generous, and true!” 

“ You will not credit my words then,” respond- 
ed the same voice which had so thrilled her two 
hours before, and glancing about, she saw a per- 
son she had never before seen. Directly under 
an elegant lustre, suspended to the ceiling by a 
silver chain, stood a woman. A red cloak was 
folded loosely about her bowed form, and a few 
thin gray locks straggled from the brim of a 
beaver hat which had been in vogue thirty years 
agone. The faceshowed many a furrow; there 
was a sinister curl in the lip; a peculiar twinkle 
in the cavernous eyes overhung by her shaggy 
brows. She looked like one who would not hesi- 
tate to be the bearer of unpleasant tidings, and 
Claire felt a chill creeping through her veins, as 
she gazed upon her. Did some voice low down 
in her heart, whisper that this woman would, in 
spite of her, cast over her path the blackest 
shadow that had ever fallen there? Yes, but 
she tried to silence it, to grow strong in her girl- 
hood’s trust. 

“ Well,” she continued, “if Major Wilbur is 
true to you, why does he not fly to your side 
again, and carry you off by stratagem? If he is 


true, what mean his lover-like attentions to | 


another? Why does he sit so often at General 
Marray’s table, if itis not to bask in the light of 
his fair ward’s eyes ? 
together so much at parties, their stolen tete-a- 
tetes, their moonlight sails and walks ? 
Claire, you area duped girl!” The maiden 
turned from her unbidden guest with a sudden 





What mean their dancing | 


O, Claire, | 


movement, and raising her hand, said almost | 
| French missionaries, where a priest after his own 


imperiously : 

“ Hush! I will not hear you! I know who 
has sent you here—Paul St. Orme is at the bot- 
tom of this treachery !”” 


with Allan Wilbur. Her large, dark, Oriental 
eyes light up at his approach, her pale, proud 
face crimsons—even a casual observer can see 
that her pulses bound! Is it strange that the 
aspiring Wilbur is flattered by her preference? 
No, for her rank would gratify his ambition, her 
wealth would free him from the necessity of 
labor, and besides, it would be a triumph worth 
gaining, to bear her away from a score of com- 
petitors. And then—I am sorry to say it—I 
believe he loves her !” 

Every word rankled at Claire’s heart’s-core, 
as she listened, but she still shook her head in 
dissent. 

“T tell you I will not believe it, till—till—I 
can have the confirmation of my own senses!” 
she gasped ont. 

“That you may have all too soon for your 
peace ;” rejoined the woman. “ Farewell! 
Dream on, if you will, but remember the awak- 
ening will be terrible !”” 

The next moment Claire heard her footsteps 
in the hall Then she hastened to her chamber, 
resolved to lie down and rest as if this revela- 
tion had not been made. But what a night she 
passed! Ever and anon, in her wild unrest, she 
parted the curtain and looked forth. The toss- 
ing clouds above, the wind’s strange music, the 
boughs of the old cedars writhing, as if stirred 
by some human grief—all these accorded with 
the strife within. She lived over the past, she 
dwelt tenderly on the proofs of Allan’s love 
which rose in memory, like white-robed celestial 
visitants, but then the one harrowing doubt which 
the stranger had aroused, would rise up and 
haunt the night-watches with its dismal presence. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


We left Blanche, the young bride of Francois 
de Lascelles, in the power of Paul St. Orme. 
On being dragged from the organist’s dim room 
to the carriage the Seer had waiting, she fell into 
a death-like swoon, and so had no consciousness 
that those spirited steeds were swiftly bearing her 
away from her husband—perhaps never to meet 
him again. 

“ Par Dieu!” muttered St. Orme, as he sup- 
ported the helpless figure beside him > “ it could 
not have happened better—she is insensible— 
she cannot trouble me with her prayers and 
shrieks—she will not at least revive till we get 
out of Quebec! And then, if I had chosen the 
time, it could not have suited me more entirely— 
Claudine and that pest of a Huron girl are both 
leagues and leagues from here !” 

The vehicle swept along through street after 
street, till it wound intu the road, leading toward 
the Plains of Abraham. Str 
way to an obscure chapel, built by the earliest 


Orme was on his 


heart was awaiting him. He had proceeded halt 
the distance, when the coach came to a sudden 


| stop, and glancing out, he saw that the horses 


“Paul St. Orme! astrue as Iam a living 


woman, I never saw him! 
come many miles, for your good. Listen! Gen- 
eral Murray has, as I have hinted, a beautiful 
ward. 
make a far more brilliant match than to marry a 


I have come to you, | 


were beginning to rear and plunge. He could 
not wonder at their affright, for just before them 


' stood Wild Will, brandishing his flaming torch 


She is wealthy and high-born, and could | 


poor young soldier, but Lady Marian is in love 


His eyes burned like two balls of living fire, his 
nostrils were distended, his lips compressed with 
an expression that startled even St Orme. The 
next moment his great, brawny hand grasped 


a 








the reins—then an athletic form wearing a boat- 
man’s dress, but with the face masked, hurled 
the driver from his box, and another still threw 
open the door and dragged forth Paul St. Orme, 
while a fourth seized the senseless Blanche and 
bore her from the roadside. With a mighty 
effort the Seer wrested himself from his captor’s 
grasp, and bounded into the depths of the adja- 
cent forest. The man from whom he had es- 
caped, was about to spring after him, when a 
voice with a strong nasal twang, called sharply : 

“Look here, comrade! you take hold o’ the 
reins, and let Wild Will foller that are pesky 
critter !’’ The man obeyed and the savage leaped 
away into the copse, torch in hand. It was a 
thick growth of oak, and elm, and birch, with 
many a green tangle of vines, and St. Orme had 
not gone far before his energies flagged But 
Wild Will pressed on like a wolf dogging its 
prey, on into the very heart of the wood, where 
a steep precipice went shelving down hundreds 
of feet. 

“ See, see there!” cried the magician, turning 
with a threatening aspect to the ravine dimly 
revealed by the torch-light ; ‘ you shall lie there, 
savage!” and obeying a desperate impulse, he 
sprang upon the barbarian. It would be impos- 
sible to portray the scorn with which Wild Will 
regarded him ; he seized him by the arm, and 
with the long, loud howl peculiar to him, pushed 
the old man almost to the edge of the cliff. 
Suddenly a crash was heard in the underbrush 
close by—a bound—and poor Claudine La Roche 
came flying to, the spot, her white hair streaming 
in the wind, her thin face colorless as a statue, 
her claw-like hands out-stretched. 

“O, Paul, Paul!” she said, brokenly, “ you 
have wronged me, but I cannot let you die thus !”” 
and she flang herself down between him and the 
verge of the rock—between him and death! 

[SEE ENGRAVING. | 


Wild Will seemed to understand the movement. 
Bearing St. Orme in his giant clasp, he drew 
back still farther into the fastnesses of the forest, 
and was out of sight before Claudine rose from 
the rock. 

“ He will not kill him,” she said, aloud; “ for 
I have great influence over him, but he will con- 
sign him to some den in the wilderness where he 
will have to stay like a caged beast. Well, well, 
why does the thought give me such a pang? 

When a man loses all sense of honor—when to 
wrong others is the sole aim of his existence, he 
deserves to suffer! There, now—I will go back 
to the trysting-place !° With these words she 
began to retrace her steps through those laby- 
rinthian mazes she had trod so fleetly, when fear 
for Paul St. Orme’s life gave her the speed of 
wings. 

Hours after the rencontre by the roadside, a 
group of persons might have been seen assem- 
bled iz a littie hollow not far from the spot where 
that scene had been enacted, and yet so hedged 
in by trees that the party had no fear of obser 
vation. The group was made up of Wild Will, 
the Haron giri, Claudine La Roche, Jacob Hawk- 
stone and a sturdy friend of his from the back- 
woods. ‘Morning Star” and Claudine had 
summoned the strong of arm and the stout of 
heart to their aid, for this woman who once so 
loved and trusted St. Orme, had turned against 
him. She had discovered his intention of carry- 
ing off the captive from the organist’s room in 
the church of the Blessed Heart, and kept the 
pioneers quartered in her own house without the 
Seer’s knowledge, while “ Morning Star” and 
Wild Will lurked about in the wood we have 
described. 

“ Wal,” said Jacob Hawkstone, rubbing his 
hard, brawny hands in intense satisfaction ; 
“that are job was done powerful quick! Bat 
Will aint killed the old man, has he?” 

“No,” said Claudine, coming forward ; “but 
he would if 1 had not interposed. Promise me 
all of you, not to kill him!” 

“ Why, I’m ready ’nough to do that-are thing,” 
resumed Hawkstone ; “I hope he wont die till 
he’s had time to repent, and then none of us 
wants to stain our souls to githim out ’o the 
way.” 

“No,” was the response from all save Wild 
Will, who had crouched down, and was resting 
one arm on his ponderous club. 

“*Morning Star’ will answer for him,” said 
Hawkstone, slyly. 

The girl smiled and colored, and nodded a 
confused assent 

“And where did Will leave the Seer?” asked 
the other back woodsman 

“In one of his dens,”’ said the Haron girl. 

“ Safe, I suppose 7” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ And Blanche—she is safe, too, is she not?” 
queried Claudine. 

“Morning Star’ followed her on horseback, 
when the pale-face you hired drove away into the 
big town—in his house he showed me a panel of 
oak—he touched the panel; it sprang back and 
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Isaw alittle room—there I left the bride to be 
cared for by his wife.” 

A murmur of applause ran round the little 
group, and after a brief consultation, they sepa- 
rated. That night a female figure, closely muf- 
fled from head to foot, glided along the still 
streets of Quebec till it reached a rambling old 
house, which had in days long since gone-by, 
been used as agarrison. Here she knocked and 
was admitted, first into a narrow hall, and then 
into the secret apartment where Blanche was 
concealed. The young bride started, as the 
lamp-light fell on the haggard face of her visitor, 
—that visitor was Claudine La Roche! 

«You never saw me before,” she said, as she 
advanced to meet her. 

“ No.” 

“And yet, I have seen you often; Ihave mark- 
ed the changeful radiance of your slumbrous 
eyes, the peach-like bloom of your cheek, the 
dewy freshness of your ripe lips, the glossy 
lengths of your dark hair—all these are very 
familiar to me, because I have watched you with 
the bitterest jealousy.” 

Blanche looked up in the utmost surprise. 

“No dcubt,” resumed the woman, “you are 
wondering why I should be jealous of you, and I 
will solve the enigma. ‘I'welve years ago I fell 
in love with Paul St. Orme—love I say, but that 
is too weak a word to give an idea of my mad 
devotion to him. I have been his bond-slave—I 
have toiled and sinned, and suffered for his sake ; 
why, I would have laic down my life to serve 
him!’ 

Again she stopped; something of the olden 
tenderness softened her stern aspect for an in- 
stant, and then she continued : 

«Ts it strange that when I first heard he was 
about to marry you, my blood boiled with rage ? 
Is it strange that I gazed at your youthful beauty, 
with such keen pangs at my heart? No, no; 
for the spell with which he had bound my senses 
was strong upon me then—mind, I say then, it 
is not sonow! After a long delusion, the scales 
have fallen from my eyes, I, who was blind, see 
Paul St. Orme as he is! Lady, there is much 
wickedness around us, but in the wide universe 
of God, a blacker heart than his does not beat!” 
And she went on to tell how he had lulled her 
first suspicions, with regard to his projected 
marriage with Blanche; how she had gradually 
awakened to a full knowledge of the truth; how 
she had watched his movements, and at length 
leagued with “ Morning Star” and other friends 
of the Huron girl, to rescue her from his grasp. 

“And you, you were one who saved me from 
a fate worse than death!” exclaimed Blanche ; 
“a thousand blessings on you, madame !” 

“Blessings,” muttered the woman, dreamily ; 
“nobody needs them more thanI” 

“Francois, my husband, he will bless you, 
too!” cried the young bride, the color deepening 
over her cheek and neck as she mentioned his 
name. 

“ [have saved him more than once from Panl 
St. Orme’s vengeance,” said Claudine. 

“For my sake you have done this,” murmur- 
ed Blanche. 

“No, not entirely for yours, but for his own) 
Before my great love for St. Orme became the 
one passion of my life, absorbing every faculty, 
every affection, Francois was very dear to me. 
Lady, have you never heard him speak of an 
only sister—Ephese, by name—who ran away 
from home with a lover her family would not 
sanction ?” 

“Yes, yes. He mourns her as dead!” 

“ The dead lives again,” murmured Claudine, 
brokenly; “the lost is found—Blanche, I am 
your husband’s sister !’” 

With a quick, glad cry, the bride sprang for- 
ward, and wound her arms round the thin neck 
of the faded woman, whose revelation had so 
startled her, and the two wept together. 


Claire Moselle was alone in her stately cham- 
ber. She had just come in from a fete, that had 
lasted into the “‘small hours” of the night—a 
fete at which she had received homage enough 
to have satisfied the ambition of the most aspiring 
belle. But shehad not brought a light heart 
back to her home; there was an unnatural bril- 
liance in her eye, a flush on her cheek, that told 
of a fever of unrest within. She had the old 
causes of anxiety—Colonel Preveau’s persever- 
ing attentions; her parents’ entreaties that ‘she 
would act like a sensible girl,’ and need no 
farther compulsory steps on their part, to bring 
about the alliance to which their honor was 
pledged; and more than all, a secret doubt of 
Allan Wilbur. The disclosures of the strange 
woman, which had at first been cast aside as 
entirely without foundation, had been confirmed 
by Allan’s inexplicable silence. Not a word 
directly from him, had reached her for months— 
if he was still true to his early love, why did he 
not find some means of communicating with her ? 
And then, she had that night heard some gay 
French officers laughing and talking about Major 
Wilbur's most fortunate conquest of Lady Ma- 
rian—a beauty so famous as to be an object of 
interest to the gallants of both armies. This was 
what had sent Claire to her chamber so flushed 
and excited; this was what kept her wakeful 
while others slept. She sat down in the easy- 
chair and began to unbdind the pearls which had 
starred the sheen of her golden tresses, but her 
hands dropped nerveless at her side, her head 
sank back against the rich cushions, and she 
fell into a painful reverie. Could it be possible, 
that afterall she had suffered for his sake, after 
all his vows of undying love, Allan could have 
been won away by a woman, who wrote “lady” 
before her name, and was, besides, so beautiful as 
to far outshine her! She was trying to answer 
these queries, when she thonght she heard a 
voice calling ‘‘ Claire!’ from the baleony below. 
She burried to the open window, and leaned far 
out to watch and listen, in the wild hope that 
Allan might have come. But nobody was to be 
seen. After a few moments’ suspense, she has- 
tened down into the balcony. Everything was 
wrapped in that deep hush which is sometimes 
so oppressive ; thee was scarcely wind enough to 
etir the delicate snow-rops, peering from their 
soft, green leaves, like a pale, still face; not a 
footfall was to be heard. But at length, a sound 








that chilled Claire’s blood, broke on the silence 
of the spring night—it was the voice of her who 
had first aroused her suspicions with regard to 
Wilbur, and in another moment, she came hob- 
bling up the flight of stone steps that led into 
the garden. As she approached, the girl stag- 
gered back, and leaned against a pillar for 
support. 

“TI see T am not welcome,” said the woman; 
“the raven that croaks and the bearer of evil 
tidings never are. Nevertheless, I must do my 
duty. You have not seen Major Wilbur since I 
was here, not even had a hasty line from him ?” 

Claire shook her head, for she had no heart to 
speak. 

“No wonder ;” continued her companion ; 
“every moment of his leisure has been absorbed 
by Lady Marian. Their mutual preference is 
now a matter of common talk, and they wait only 
for General Murray’s sanction to their marriage.” 

The girl could not repress a shudder; still, 
she straggled to throw off the conviction, which 
now forced itself upon her. 

“There are some,” added the woman, ‘ who 
know that Wilbur left a lady-love in the back- 
woods, and can find no words strong enough to 
express their pity for her, their contempt for 
him. They say you ought to be undeceived, 
ought to forget one so undeserving, and I have 
taken it upon me to tell youall. If I had a 
daughter who had been thus wronged, I would 
thank anybody to put an end to the delusion. 
What think you?” 

“Thave trusted Allan so long,’ said Claire, 
brokenly, “that it is hard to shake my faith 
now. And then, there has been much opposi- 
tion to our love—we both have enemies—how do 
I know but you are one of these?” 

“Mistaken girl!” exclaimed the strange visit- 
ant; “would you believe the evidence of your 
own senses ?”” 

“ Yes, but nothing short of that.” 

“And are you willing to be convinced ?” 

“OQ, yes, yes—this suspense is terrible—it is 
killing me by inches !” 

“Well, Lady Marian is now three or four 
leagues below here, at a garrison, which has 
fallen into the hands of the English. Major 
Wilbur has managed to have his regiment or- 
dered from Isle Royal to this place, that he may 
have achance to meet her daily. Will you go 
thither under my guidance ?” 

Claire hesitated. 

“When should you wish me to start?” she 
asked, hurriedly. 

“Any time when you are ready.” 

The girl mused awhile. 

“After all,” she said, speaking more to herself 
than the woman; “it seems mean to be spying 
out other people’s movements.” 

‘But when so much is at stake, any step 
which is not absolutely wicked, would be pro- 
per,” interposed her companion. 

“And yet, I cannot decide now,” said Claire ; 
“much as I long to know the truth.” 

“T have no wish to hurry you. To-morrow 
night I will again be here, and then you can go 
or stay as you will.” 

Claire bowed an acquiescence in this arrange- 
ment; the woman left her, and she stole back to 
her room just as the gray light ofdawn began to 
break through the windows. 


” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tuat day was one of intense torture to Claire 
Moselle. Secluding herself even from her pa- 
rents, she brooded over what the woman had 
revealed. Now she resolved not to credit the 
story, but to trust Allan as fully as ever; now 
her heart sank at the thought that she had thrown 
away her loveona false man. Morning passed ; 
noontide came and went; the sunset glories 
burned and faded, and the twilight fell—as 
dreamy and mellow a twilight, as that which had 
wrapped earth and sky, when in the distant back- 
woods-glen Allan first told his love. But how 
vividly her present wretchedness contrasted with 
the joy which had thrilled her whole being, as 
she listened to the young man’s confession! Her 
temples throbbed*with feverish pain, her pulse 
beat fast, for there was a fever in her blood. 

“T will go with the woman if she comes,” she 
muttered; “I can’t bear this suspense another 
day!” 

She had scarcely spoken these words, when a 
servant came to say, that a woman had asked for 
her, and was waiting below. Trembling in 
every limb, Claire descended to the parlor—there 
stood the expected visitor. 

“Well,” she said, “I am here, as you see. 
Are you going down river with me?” 

“ Yes,’’ gasped the girl. 

“Then make haste, it is a long row !” 

“ Wait a little,” said the girl, and leaving the 
room, she glided away in search of her mother. 
Madame Moselle was alone in her chamber, 
when Claire hurried in, and flinging herself at 
her feet, sobbed out the story of Wilbur’s fickle- 
ness, and her strong desire to judge of its truth 
from her own observation, adding that a woman 
had offered to guide herto and from the fort. 
The worldly mother was too keen-sighted not 
to perceive the advantage she might gain from 
Claire’s mission. 

“ Mon Dieu!” she cried; “I don’t know why 
you can’t believe all this without going in person 
to investigate the matter, but of course, if you are 
set upon it, I shall not object. But I cannot 
trust you with a stranger, unless some of the 
servants go too.” Claire assented, and a quarter 
of an hour later, she, the mysterious woman who 
had brought her the tidings of Wilbur’s incon- 
stancy, and the two trustiest of her father’s 
menials, were rapidly shooting down the St. 
Lawrence. Scarcely a word was uttered, till the 
voyageurs saw a massive structure looming up on 
the opposite shore. 

The reflection of its numerous lights twinkled 
in the waters which laved its foundation, its 
tower bristled with bayonets, and now and then 
throagh its open windows swept a gush of stir- 
ring, martial music. As the barge approached 
the fortress, the woman bade the two men ex- 
change the paddles they had been using for muf- 
fled oars, and noiselessly they drifted on into a 
shadowy cove. Concealed by the overhanging 


vines the boat and the oarsman lay, while Claire 
and the strange woman cautiously climbed the 
bank. Their first stop was at the little log cabin, 
which Moll Parker said was her home. There 
she disguised the girl, metamorphosing her into 
an old-crone like herself, and they both hobbled 
toward the garrison. 

“T sometimes come to the fortress for a day’s 
work,’ whispered Moll, as they went on—‘“I 
have the password ; we can get through the gate 
without opposition.” The next moment, the 
sentinel challenged them—Moll Parker gave the 
pass-word, and Claire’s heart heat fast, as she 
found herself in a dim entry of the fort. 

“Now for Lady Marian’s room,” said the 
woman, and softly she ascended a broad stair- 
case. The door of a little chamber stood ajar, 
and Moll peered in. ‘She is not there,” she 
whispered ; “the room is quite vacant, but she 
will be back ere long, no doubt. We will hide 
in the closet yonder, and wait.” 

Then they stole forward and ensconced them- 
selves in the closet, which was a great, dark one, 
running far back under the staircase, that wound 
to the top of the tower. As she sat there, the 
maiden could take a full survey of the room 
from a large crevice in the wall. Rich robes 
were scattered about in tasteful confusion, a pair 
of dainty slippers lay upon the floor as if they had 
just been cast aside, and the toilet-stand was lit- 
tered with feminine finery. She had only time 
to make these observations when she heard the 
murmur of voices, and then approaching foot- 
steps. In another instant, the door swung wide 
open, and two women came in. One sprang to 
a vase of flowers that stood on the table, and bent 
over the bouquet, to inhale its fragrance, the 
light of the candles near fully revealing her to 
the watchful Claire. That she was a high-born 
girl Claire saw at once, for there was the pride of 
a noble race in the curl of her exquisitely chis- 
elled lip, in the haughty bend of her white neck, 
in the expression of her pale and classic face. 
She was beautiful, too—so beautiful that Claire 
could not wonder at her fame as abelle. Her 
figure was grace itself, her complexion had the 
creamy tint which lies folded in the heart of a 
white rose, her eyes were large, and half-veiled 
by long, brown lashes, and her hair was of that 
rare auburn, which some have likened to golden 
bronze; and that I have seen clustering round the 
pictured face of her who was at once so fair and 
80 guilty—Beatrice di Cenci. Her robe of blue 
damask, trimmed with falls of rich lace, the dia- 
mond brooch that fastened the folds of her cor- 
sage, the jewel-studded bodkin which looped up 
her tresses, became her well. 

“Why, Lady Marian,” said the woman, who 
had entered with her; “where did you get that 
bouquetipf wild flowers ?” 

The color mounted to the girl’s face, her eyes 
drooped still more, her fingers lingered lovingly 
among the sweet blossoms. 

“Let me see,” continued the other, stooping 
to examine it. “Ay® qvery flower speaks of 
love, timid, but devoted ‘love. I’lb wager any- 
thing it is Wilbur's gift. Speak out now, isn’t 
it?” 

“ Yes,” was the lew reply. 

“ Well, 1 declare if he could mark your blushes 
your tremor, your nervous delight, he would be 
proud of his conquest! Marian, you are in love 
with him—the heart which has only thrilled with 
triumph atits own victories, is at last won.” 

“T confess it; Cousin Annabel, I -have no 
words to tell you how I love Allan Wilbur!” 

“And have you told him so?” queried her 
companion. 

“O, yes, more than once, for he likes to hear 
me repeat the pleasant story.” 

“ Then you understand each other ?” 

“Most fully; we are betrothed; if we had 
your father’s sanction, we should be perfectly 
happy.” 

“That you will have I believe, at no distant 
day, for he cherishes the highest esteem for Wil- 
bur, and would rather see you marry him than 
some of noble birth. But what makes you so 
restless? O, I need not have asked—the major 
has been absent for a week past!” 

“ Yes, but heis coming back to-night.” 

“How do you know? Did the birds of the 
air bring the news ?”’ 

“ No, an Indian boy brought me a letter from 
him just at sunset, requesting me to meet him 
under the three oaks on the hillside, an hour or 
two later. 1 ought to be on my way to the spot 
now.” 

“ Well, well, go—far be it from me to hinder 
your love-making, cousin mine!” And witha 
shrug of the shoulders, she left the room. Lady 
Marian donned a most becoming mantle, which 
she arranged in a coquettish fashion over her 
head and shoulders, and then darted away. 

“What think you?” asked Moll Parker, turn- 
ing to Claire, as the sound of her footfall died in 
the dim passage. 

“Hush! I have no power to tell you—let us 
leave this place, woman !”” 

Silently the two crept from the closet. They 
had reached the threshold, which Lady Marian 
had crossed a moment before with her fleet step, 
when they espied a folded paper. Moll eagerly 
clutched it, and looked at it by the now flickering 
candle-light. 

“It’s that letter,” she croaked; “when we 
get over to my house again, we'll see what’s 
inside.” 

Ten minutes afterward they stood in Moll 
Parker’s hut. She flung a pine-knot on the 
smouldering embers, and by its ruddy blaze 
Claire read the letter. It purported to have been 
written in General Murray’s tent, at the camp- 
ing-ground of that part of the colonial and British 
army under his command, and whither the young 
officer had gone to ask Murray’s consent to an 
alliance with Lady Marian. The hand-writing 
was evidently his; the expressions of thought 


were such as Claire knew to be peculiar to him, | 


and underlying and permeating the whole, was 


that deep and manly tenderness which had so | 


soon won the heart of the backwoods girl 
When she had finished its perusal, she refolded 
it and said in a low, but very bitter tone : 

“IT am satisfied—he is false! Allan Wilbur is 
dead to me—I will bury my love where no eye 





I will read this letter!’ and she thrust it into 


her bosom. 

“ There is no need of my staying longer,” she 
added. 

“ Well, then, I will guide you to the inlet where 
we left the boat,” said old Moll, and again they 
stole out into the night. They were half-down 
the hill which sloped to the water’s edge, when 
Moll grasped the girl’s arm so tightly that she 
almost shrieked with pain. The next moment, 
Major Wilbur dashed past, mounted on a fine 
bay war-horse. Little he dreamed that Claire 
Moselle had been so near him—that she stood 
straining her gaze to watch him, as he approach- 
ed the three oaks and Lady Marian sprang to his 
side! 

Still, wild as the poor girl’s anguish must have 
been at the sight, she uttered no cry, no tremor 
shook her frame. This crowning grief was too 
great for outward manifestation. 


In silence she and Moll parted, and then she 
flung herself down in the bottom of the boat, and 
lay so mute, that had it not been for her labored 
breathing, her two faithful servants would have 
thought her dead. Thus she remained till the 
barge reached Quebec. During that dismal sail 
homeward and the subsequent week, Claire 
Moselle suffered as only a heart like her’s can 
suffer, when deeply wronged. But from the 
ashes of her dead hopes—hopes which, like the 
Eastern devotee she had burned on a funeral 
pyre, rose a stern resolve to hide her sorrow 
from the world. The trusting girl was trans- 
formed into the shrewd and calculating woman. 
She plunged into society ; she gave herself up to 
what enjoyment could be found in the pageantry 
of wealth and fashion ; she became the leader of 
the ton, and everybody declared she had never 
been half so beautiful, or brilliant. She did not 
encourage Colonel Preveau in the belief that she 
was beginning to love him, but she accepted his 
attentions, and without offering farther opposi- 
tion to their long-contemplated marriage, begged 
only for a year of freedom before taking upon 
her the duties of a wife. This request was grant- 
ed quite readily by her parents, but with a con- 
siderable degree of reluctance by Colonel Pre- 
veau. Still, as months passed on, he became 
more reconciled to the plan, and divided his 
time between the army and Claire. Such was 
the state of things, when a gay French countess, 
a relative of the Marquis de Montcalm, astonish- 
ed all Quebec by sending out cards for a masked 
ball. The festal evening came, and among the 
motley crowd of knights, and monks, peasants, 
Indians and shepherds, Claire Moselle moved as 
ever of late, the cynosure for every eye to fol- 
low. She was attired in the costume of a Cir- 
cassian slave, but all who saw her recognized the 
lithe grace of her form, the starry radiance of the 
soft, blue eyes which beamed through her mask, 
the airy step, the light laugh that rendered her 
so charming. Colonel Preveau was often at her 
side, and in his knightly garb was one of the 
most conspicuous gallants in the room. But 
Claire’s gaze ere long fell upon a man, wearing 
a suit of old-fashioned armor, and pacing up and 
down one of the brilliantly illuminated salons. 
The visor of his casque was closed, answering 
the purpose of a mask, but the clear, gray eyes 
above were only too familiar to the girl who had 
so often looked trustingly into their depths. 
She knew that Allan Wilbur had been bold 
enough to take advantage of the masquerade, 
and her young heart grew strong in woman’s 
pride and scorn. His glance followed her wher- 
ever she moved, and when at last, tired and heat- 
ed, she fled into a cool garden-nook, he joined 
her. Claire rose from her languid attitude, and 
their eyes met. 

“ Claire,” he murmured. 

But the girl was silent. 

“ Claire, Claire, have you no word of welcome 
for me after such a dreary absence ?” 

“None !” and the maiden’s lip curled. 

A spasm of pain contracted the young man’s 
brow. 

“Tt is then as I feared,” he said, bitterly; 
“you are not only changed in rank and wealth, 
but in heart—you have grown weary of me— 
you wish to break the ties which once bound us 
together.” 

“You have exactly defined my position, with 
regard to you,” replied Claire, in a tone which 
did not falter. 

“And I—I have squandered my love on one 
who did not deserve it! While you have been 
basking in prosperity, and learning to forget me, 
I have thought of you by day and by night—the 
belief in your love has been my guiding star!” 

The girl turned from him, and broke into a 
mocking laugh. 

“Major Wilbur,” she retorted, “when I 
promised to be your wife some day in the future, 
when I was silly enough to run away from home 
and to live in a cave and an Indian lodge, for 
your sake, I was an unsophisticated girl! But 
now that I have seen the world, I am wiser than 
to throw away beauty and riches both on a poor 
backwoodsman! Don’t trouble me any more, I 
beseech of you!” 

Allan Wilbur did not speak, but the steel 
gauntleted hand, with which he waved an adieu, 
shook violently, and his step was unsteady, as he 
strode away. The knight clad in the armor of 
the Middle Ages was seen no more at the bal 
masque, but a few moments after that parting in 
the garden, the Circassian slave was flying 
through the mazes of an Eastern dance, like a 
second Terpsichore. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodica) depota.] 

VALUE OF TRUTH. 

The duties which we owe to our own moral 

being are the ground and condition of all other 


duties: and to set our nature at strife with itself | 


for a good purpose implies the same sort of pru- 
dence as a priest ot Diana would have manifest 
ed, who should have proposed to dig up the cele- 
brated charcoal foundations of the mighty Tem- 


| ple of Ephesus, in order to furnish tuel for the | 
burnt offerings on its altars. Trath, virtue, and | 
| happiness may be distinguished from each other, 
} but cannot be divided ; they subsist by a mutual 


co-inherence, which gives a shadow of divinity 


can see it, and when it rises and pleads for him, | even to our human nature.—Coleridye. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union] 
DAY-DREAMS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FiTTs. 


On the pleasant bank where the wild thyme grows, 
And the scented breese from the meadow blows, 
I have laid me down ‘neath the cloud-hung sky, 
While the limpid rill that wanders by, 

The gentle murmur of wind-blown trees, 

The song of birds and the hum of bees, 

Like fairy strains o'er my senses glide, 

In a soothing, lulling, peaceful tide 

Yet a sombre thought o'er my heart will steal, 
And its gloom and sorrow quick reveal, 

For still in each voice and whisper gay 

That floats abroad on this summer day, 

I have heard a sad and an earnest tone, 

A soft lament and a love- breathed moan; 
Yes—these are the words they seem to say: 
“Thou must pass away—thou must pass away!" 


Is not earth to me still fair and bright? 

Do I hail with tears each morning's light? 

Has my heart grown old?—do I hear no more 
With joy thy steps at my cottage door? 

Have I ceased, perchance, to call thee friend, 

Or wished that these heartsome days might end? 
Do I see no more in my nightly dream 

Her angel pinion brightly gleam? 

Nay—and still I turn from these scenes of earth, 
At the voice to which these scenes give birth, 
And a shadow, garbed in a mantle gray, 

Ever falls, at the words, ‘‘ thou must pass away!" 


O, give me still mid these scenes to dwell, 

Not yet to utter a last farewell! 

Let me hold thy hand, my friend of old, 

Nor yet may our sad adieus be told! 

Let me wander still on the earth's warm breast, 
Nor yet in her frigid bosom rest! 

Still stroll at night on the moonlit hill, 

And list to the plaintive whip-poor-will : 

Still shun the darkness and seek the light, 

As a little child in its time of flight; 

Still sail awhile on life’s placid lake, 

Nor cower in fear where its billows break! 

“It may not be! Thou hast lingered long,” 
Saith the wearying voice in its saddened song: 
“Thou hast had thy joy, thou hast kept thy feast, 
Thy days with mirth have still increased, 

And now, even now, in thy heart's fair May, 
Thou must pass away—thou must pass away !”” 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


SOL STARBUCK’S BET: 


— OK, 
THE GAMBLER’S LAST STAKE. 
A TALK OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY CAPT. JAMES F. ALCORN, 


Poor Sor Srarsuck! I took up a paper, 
the other day, when almost the first paragraph 
which attracted my attention was an announce- 
ment of his death, in New Orleans, of yellow 
fever (that scourge of the South), when the fol- 
lowing incident, so illustrative of the man, re- 
curred to my remembrance so strongly, that I 
cannot resist the inclination which prompted me 
to lay it before my readers. 

Sol Starbuck—or, as he was more generally 

nown in New York, Boston, and Liverpool, 
Captain Solomon Starbuck—and I were old 
chums, shipmates and friends, having braved 
the brunt of many a gale together, and together 
had—but no matter; what we were to each 
other, must of course prove uninteresting to my 
readers, therefore ’tis best untold. 

We had both reached the highest grade in our 
profession, when we met in New Orleans, in the 
summer of 1853—at the time yellow fever was 
so prevalent there—and overjoyed in meeting 
each other, after five years’ separation, were ren- 
dered still more so by the fact that both were 
bound up river, to remain until a revival of bus- 
iness warranted a return to the city. 

Our vessels were soon discharged, when plac- 
ing them in charge of trusty keepers, we packed 
a brace of trunks and valises, and embarked on 
board the monster of the western waters—the 
steamer Eclipse—having booked our names and 
paid our fares for Louisville, Ky. On board, 
we found quite a number of northern men, many 
of them shipmasters, who, like ourselves, were 
taking advantage of the business depression to 
escape from the plague-struck city, where their 
lives were hourly in imminent danger. 

With them, as a natural consequence of our 
congenial avocation, we were soon on the most 
social terms, forming quite a convivial, though 
by no means exclusive party, combining within 
itself all the various elements essential to social 
enjoyment. 

One of our number—a native of the old Pine 
Tree State—a frank, captivating spirit, as ever 
was encased in earthly mould, brave, generous 
to a fault, was on the return to the home of his 
boyhood, after a three years’ sojourn in Califor- 
nia, where he had amassed a fortune, and from 
which, being a seaman by profession, he had re- 
turned to the Atlantic coast, in charge, as mas- 
ter, of the ship Marietta, of Marietta, Ohio, 
owned by parties in New Orleans. He was 
young, scarce twenty-three, this being his first 
command; and having experienced the most 
outrageous weather off the Cape, was somewhat 
elated by his success in bringing his charge 
safely to port, for which he had been highly 
complimented by his owners, who had confirmed 
him in the command, granting him leave of ab- 
sence for two months, to enable him to visit his 
parents and falfil his engagements to a fair girl, 
who, in his village home, was doubtless impa- 
tiently awaiting his return, longing for the hour 
to arrive which would make him all her own. 

A slight spice of vanity was pardonable in 
one so young, who had already achieved a for- 
tune such as few can amass by years of wil, and 
a nautical fame such as would render hundreds 
of our gray-haired seamen content to retire, be- 
lieving they had gained an equivalent for the 
toil, hardship and privation endured for a life- 
time; and it was pardoned. If his manner at 
times approached the consequential, all felt it to 
be justly so; yet he assumed no air disadvan- 
tageously, nor any which excited in my breast a 


| shade of ill feeling. Of all a favorite, he was 


the lion of the party, the majority of whom, 
thanks to his frank, confiding nature, were fully 
conversant with his brief history, as herein re- 
lated, and joined heartily in the joyous anucips 
tion of the welcome which awaited him at home 

But to my friend Captain Starbuck, more 








than any other of the party, did young Bu: 
attach himself—whether because of a m 
congeniality of taste, or other cause, I « 
say; but such was the fact. Ere wo re 
Natchez, they had become fast friends, Sta: 
who was some ten years the senior of the t 
assuming the part of mentor—an assump 
which the youth was by no means aver» 
several reasons. 

His gold, of which he had a lange quan 
coin, ingots and dust, he resigned to Star! 
keeping, reserving but a small sum to moe 
dental expenses, quaintly remarking, as bh 
so, that “ Old Sobriety "—as he designate 
friend—ought to be banker for the party, + 
was about the only one who had moral co 
to withstand the voice of the tempter. 

Poor Harry! well had it been for him h 
been endowed with that same moral co 
But alas, it was otherwise! Young, est 
and sought after, for his high social accon 
ments, he had not moral strength to resi 
allurement of the social wine cup, in its p: 
round the convivial board, or decline the o: 
frequent invitation to the bar; and the 
was, a continual flow of exuberant spirits, » 
though adding to the life of our party, w: 
be regretted as an exhaustion of that vital 
essential to his unalloyed enjoyment of + 
everyday life. 

We had the usual heterogeneous assem! 
of passengers on board the Eclipse which 
generally met with on, or in fact are peculi 
boats plying on the Father of Waters, a 
which the gambling fraternity are well : 
sented in every grade, from the highest ¢ 
lowest, and in every garb, from the hu: 
shirt and untamed leggings worn by the Wi 
trapper, down to the faultless style of the 
ton, a8 sported by them in the Rues St. C! 
and St. Martin. And those chevaliers d'ind 
were by no means laggards in the chase of » 
they marked as their prey; while to those 
could see behind the veil which concealed 
real character, the task of watching their 1 
ments, and discovering the means of their 
cess, was by no means uninteresting or 
remunerative. 

One of the most jovial of the fraterni: 
man of the most engaging exterior and addr 
apparently a perfect gentleman and a h 
good fellow, observing the manner in whic! 
party clung together, and aware of our | 
propensities, singled us out as a body, and 
ing our fellowship, was hailed by us as qui 
addition to the party, who were soon, witi 
exception of Starbuck, “ hail fellows, well . 
with him, to a man. 

Who or what he was, we demanded not, 
cared to know. ‘Twas enough that he . 
spin a good yarn, or be an attentive aad! 
sing a good song, or encore loudly, when anv 
sung. ‘This formed his passport w our ci 
and consequently to our confidence in no + 
measure. Of our young friend Harry Burn 
he professed to be a most ardent admirer, a 
ing towards him the utmost deference of ma: 
and evincing a degree of respect which, pre 
extremely flattering to the former, rendered 
at once the friend of our new associate, bet 
whom and Starbuck, from that hour, ther 
isted a degree of coolness and chilling res: 
to us at once disagreeable and unaeccountal: 
The river was low at the time; conseque 
our progress was slow, until we reached aj 
a few miles above Memphis, where we 
aground in the night and stuck fast, de , 
every effort to back her off. 

Finding the boat likely to remain agroun 
til the first heavy rain should rise the river, 
anumber of our passengers took leave © 
proceeding to their destination by the first p 
which passed up ; while others, more attach: 
terra firma, and already weary of the mon 
they experienced, repaired to Memphis, ro» 
to awnit there, for a day or two at least, 
change that might be made in the boat's pos: 
Our party, however, being a world » 
themselves, and, moreover, perfectly at hou 
blue water, even though discolored by 
chose to remain, and with them Monsieur F 
Lamartrie. I remarked at the time that se 
known gamblers remained on board—an a 
their part which I deemed strange, inasmu: 
there was none left for them w prey on, | 
who had been worth fleecing being among 
first to eave. Yet believing in the right o 
men to exercise self government, I forebore 
sion to their presence, although I regarded . 
detrimental to our pleasure, gambling be: 
vice I have ever held in abhorrence. 

Day followed day, and night followed p 
the boat still remaining stationary, until 
began to hang heavy on our hands, when w: 
ited the bar oftener and remained loner, 
longer yarns, and whittled to nothing some 
short of « cord of pine wood; but all tw no 
pose. Time dragged, aud was likely w 
heavier unless the boat's paddies were age 
Taotion. 

T'was the evening of the sixth day aft 
run aground, and the eleventh after lea 
New Orleans. Our coterie had become scat 
over various parte of the boat, and of the 
ber, Captains Sul, Harry and myself, were + 
aft on the promenade deck, gazing silent!) 
listlessly at the sluggish water, as it swe, 
with scarce a ripple. We soun grew we 
the dull scene, when Barnhatm proposed « 
to the saloon “ 

He had teen drinking rather more freely 
usual that afternoon, and was scarce hidi« 
consequence—a fact which had not escape 
obvervation of Starbuck, who, desirous & 
vent agreater indulgence on the part uf th 
mer, replied 

‘Il wouldn't go tonight, Harry! It g 
late, and I was just about to propose « su 
Come, let's tarn in!” 

“ Turn in, Starbuck? Nonsense! It aint: 
o'clock, yet; and besides, 1 promised tw 
Lamartrie before | turned in. Come, lets 
him! He's in the saloos, and if you y 
tha ot detain you long.” 

“Never mind him tw night, Harry! ( 
with we to our room , I've something of 
tatice W say Ww you.” 
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DAY-DREAMS. 
e 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
8 
y On the pleasant bank where the wild thyme grows, 
6 And the scented breeze from the meadow blows, 
I have laid me down ‘neath the cloud-hung sky, 
‘2 | While the limpid rill that wanders by, 
®@ | The gentle murmur of wind-blown trees, 
‘it, | The song of birds and the hum of bees, 
e | Like fairy strains o'er my senses glide, 
re In a soothing, lulling, peaceful tide. 
Yet a sombre thought o’er my heart will steal, 
4 | And its gloom and sorrow quick reveal, 
ie | For still in each voice and whisper gay 
is | That floats abroad on this summer day, 
I have heard a sad and an earnest tone, 
e A soft lament and a love-breathed moan; 
Yes—these are the words they seem to say: 
T | «Thou must pass away—thou must pass away!” 
) 
™ Is not earth to me still fair and bright? 
Do I hail with tears each morning's light? 
16 | Has my heart grown old?—do I hear no more 
id | With joy thy steps at my cottage door? 
d | Have I ceased, perchance, to call thee friend, 
6 Or wished that these heartsome days might end? 
Do I see no more in my nightly dream 
16 | Her angel pinion brightly gleam? 
lil | Nay—and still I turn from these scenes of earth, 
re | At the voice to which these scenes give birth, 
in | Anda shadow, garbed in a mantle gray, 
10 Ever falls, at the words, ‘‘ thou must pass away !”” 
he | O, give me still mid these scenes to dwell, 
al | Not yet to utter a last farewell! 
rw | Let me hold thy hand, my friend of old, 
Nor yet may our sad adieus be told! 
'S | Let me wander still on the earth’s warm breast, 
nN. | Nor yet in her frigid bosom rest! 
to | Still stroll at night on the moonlit hill, 
ry And list to the plaintive whip-poor-will : 
of Still shun the darkness and seek the light, 
As a little child in its time of flight; 
&F | Stitt sail awhile on life’s placid lake, 
ot | Nor cower in fear where its billows break! 
he | “It may not be! Thou hast lingered long,” 
iis | Saith the wearying voice in its saddened song: 
r “Thou hast had thy joy, thou hast kept thy feast, 
B Thy days with mirth have still increased, 
od And now, even now, in thy heart's fair May, 
on | Thou must pass away—thou must pass away!” 
it- 
n- (Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
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“a SOL STARBUCK’S BET: 
‘is — oR,— 
as | THE GAMBLER’S LAST STAKE. 
Pe A TALE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
a BY CAPT. JAMES F. ALCORN. 
de Poor Sor Starsuck! I took up a paper, 
48 | the other day, when almost the first paragraph 
+ which attracted my attention was an announce- 
'™ | ment of his death, in New Orleans, of yellow 
'© | fever (that scourge of the South), when the fol- 
ad lowing incident, so illustrative of the man, re- 
Ky curred to my remembrance so strongly, that I 
°F | cannot resist the inclination which prompted me 
e to lay it before my readers. 
©] Sol Starbuck—or, as he was more generally 
at Fenown in New York, Boston, and Liverpool, 
8 Captain Solomon Starbuck—and I were old 
6 chums, shipmates and friends, having braved 
‘Ss | the brunt of many a gale together, and together 
"€ | had—but no matter; what we were to each 
°S | other, must of course prove uninteresting to my 
ad readers, therefore ’tis best untold. 
‘Ss | We had both reached the highest grade in our 
’ profession, when we met in New Orleans, in the 
,” | summer of 1853—at the time yellow fever was 
‘8 | 80 prevalent there—and overjoyed in meeting 
™ | each other, after five years’ separation, were ren- 
‘t | dered still more so by the fact that both were 
od | bound up river, to remain until a revival of bus- 
id iness warranted a return to the city. 
Our vessels were soon discharged, when plac- 
ing them in charge of trusty keepers, we packed 
a brace of trunks and valises, and embarked on 
2€ | board the monster of the western waters—the 
steamer Eclipse—having booked our names and 
,. | paid our fares for Louisville, Ky. On board, 
v8 | we found quite a number of northern men, many 
of them shipmasters, who, like ourselves, were 
Y> | taking advantage of the business depression to 
a escape from the plague-struck city, where their 
~ | lives were hourly in imminent danger. 
ba With them, as a natural consequence of our 
congenial avocation, we were soon on the most 
th social terms, forming quite a convivial, though 
& by no means exclusive party, combining within 
itself all the various elements essential to social 
™" enjoyment. 
? One of our number—a native of the old Pine 
'% | Tree State—a frank, captivating spirit, as ever 
he was encased in earthly mould, brave, generous 
to a fault, was on the return to the home of his 
’® | boyhood, after a three years’ sojourn in Califor- 
nia, where he had amassed a fortune, and from 

I which, being a seaman by profession, he had re- 

“> | turned to the Atlantic coast, in charge, as mas- 
n€ | ter, of the ship Marietta, of Marietta, Ohio, 
°F | owned by parties in New Orleans. He was 
be young, scarce twenty-three, this being his first 
— command; and having experienced the most 
OF | outragegus weather off the Cape, was somewhat 
I elated by his success in bringing his charge 

safely to port, for which he had been highly 
eel complimented by his owners, who had confirmed 
4, | him in the command, granting him leave of ab- 
he sence for two months, to enable him to visit his 
of parents and fulfil his engagements to a fair girl, 
a who, in his village home, was doubtless impa- 
= tiently awaiting his return, longing for the hour 
'8 | to arrive which would make him all her own. 

. A slight spice of vanity was pardonable in 
one so young, who had already achieved a for- 
tune such as few can amass by years of toil, and 

"8 | a nautical fame such as would render hundreds 

"* | of our gray-haired seamen content to retire, be- 
lieving they had gained an equivalent for the 
toil, hardship and privation endured for a life- 

ml time; and it was pardoned. If his manner at 

p | times approached the consequential, all felt it to 

If | be justly so; yet he assumed no air disadvan- 

Ws | tageously, nor any which excited in my breast a 
© | shade of ill feeling. Of all a favorite, he was 

. | the lion of the party, the majority of whom, 

e | thanks to his frank, confiding nature, were fully 

4 | conversant with his brief history, as herein re- 

"+ | lated, and joined heartily in the joyous anticipa- 

’ tion of the welcome which awaited him at home. 

; But to my friend Captain Starbuck, more 
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“Nothing sad, I hope, Starbuck ?” said Harry. 
“T’ve got the worst kind of blues to-night, and 
anything sad wouldn’t set well.” 

“Tt’s nothing sad, Harry ; yet something that 
you should know.” 

“ Well, come with me and hunt up Lamartrie, 
and then I’m at your service !” 

“No, Harry ; I’d rather be excused.” 

“But I must see him. I promised to join 
him in the saloon, and I don’t like to leave 
you!” 

“O, if you must go, never mind me!” said 
my friend Sol, rather reproachfully, adding, in 
his usual tone: “ I’ll go and turn in; you can 
join me when you’re ready.” 

“Yes; but hang it! I dou’t like to have you 
go alone. However, I wont keep you waiting 
long. You'll go with me to the saloon, Alcorn, 
wont ye ?” 

“Yes!” whispered Starbuck in my ear at the 


than any other of the party, did young Burnham 
attach himself—whether because of a marked 
congeniality of taste, or other cause, I cannot 
say; but such was the fact. Ere we reached 
Natchez, they had become fast friends, Starbuck, 
who was some ten years the senior of the twain, 
assuming the part of mentor—an assumption to 
which the youth was by no means averse, for 
several reasons. 

His gold, of which he had a large quantity in 
coin, ingots and dust, he resigned to Starbuck’s 
keeping, reserving but a small sum to meet inci- 
dental expenses, quaintly remarking, as he did 
so, that “ Old Sobriety ’—as he designated my 
friend—ought to be banker for the party, as he 
was about the only one who had moral courage 
to withstand the voice of the tempter. 

Poor Harry! well had it been for him had he 
been endowed with that same moral courage. 
But alas, it was otherwise! Young, esteemed 





and sought after, for his high social accomplish- 
ments, he had not moral strength to resist the 
allurement of the social wine cup, in its passage 
round the convivial board, or decline the only too 
frequent invitation to the bar; and the result 
was, a continual flow of exuberant spirits, which, 
though adding to the life of our party, were to 
be regretted as an exhaustion of that vitality so 
essential to his unalloyed enjoyment of sober, 
everyday life. 

We had the usual heterogeneous assemblage 
of passengers on board the Eclipse which are 
generally met with on, or in fact are peculiar to 
boats plying on the Father of Waters, and in 
which the gambling fraternity are well repre- 
sented in every grade, from the highest to the 
lowest, and in every garb, from the hunting- 
shirt and untamed leggings worn by the Western 
trapper, down to the faultless style of the /aut 
ton, as sported by them in the Rues St. Charles 
and St. Martin. And those chevaliers d'industrie 
were by no means laggards in the chase of whom 
they marked as their prey; while to those who 
could see behind the veil which concealed their 
real character, the task of watching their move- 
ments, and discovering the means of their suc- 
cess, was by no means uninteresting or un- 
remunerative. 

One of the most jovial of the fraternity—a 
man of the most engaging exterior and address— 
apparently a perfect gentleman and a hearty 
good fellow, observing the manner in which our 
party clung together, and aware of our piscal 
propensities, singled us out as a body, and seek- 
ing our fellowship, was hailed by us as quite an 
addition to the party, who were soon, with the 
exception of Starbuck, “ hail fellows, well met” 
with him, to a man. 

Who or what he was, we demanded not, nor 
cared to know. ’Twas enough that he could 
spin a good yarn, or be an attentive auditor; 
sing a good song, or encore loudly, when another 
sung. This formed his passport to our circle, 
and consequently to our confidence in no slight 
measure. Of our young friend Harry Burnham, 
he professed to be a most ardent admirer, assum- 
ing towards him the utmost deference of manner, 
and evincing a degree of respect which, proving 
extremely flattering to the former, rendered him 
at once the friend of our new associate, between 
whom and Starbuck, from that hour, there ex- 
isted a degree of coolness and chilling reserve, 
to us at once disagreeable and unaccountable. 

The river was low at the time ; consequently, 
our progress was slow, until we reached a point, 
a few miles above Memphis, where we run 
aground in the night and stuck fast, despite 
every effort to back her off. 

Finding the boat likely to remain aground un- 
til the first heavy rain should rise the river, quite 
a number of our passengers took leave of us, 
proceeding to their destination by the first packet 
which passed up ; while others, more attached to 
terra firma, and already weary of the monotony 
they experienced, repaired to Memphis, resolved 
to await there, for a day or two at least, any 
change that might be made in the boat’s position. 

Our party, however, being a world within 
themselves, and, moreover, perfectly at home on 
blue water, even though discolored by mud, 
chose to remain, and with them Monsieur Emile 
Lamartrie. I remarked at the time that several 
known gamblers remained on board—an act on 
their part which I deemed strange, inasmuch as 
there was none left for them to prey on, those 
who had been worth fleecing being among the 
first to ieave. Yet believing in the right of all 
men to exercise self government, I forebore allu 
sion to their presence, although I regarded it as 
detrimental to our pleasure, gambling being a 
vice I have ever held in abhorrence. 

Day followed day, and night followed night, 
the boat still remaining stationary, untl time 
began to hang heavy on our hands, when we vis- 
ited the bar oftener and remained longer, tuld 
longer yarns, and whittled to nothing something 
short of a cord of pine wood; but ail to no pur- 
pose. Time dragged, and was likely to drag 
heavier unless the boat’s paddles were again in 
moron. 

Twas the evening of the sixth day after we 
ran aground, and the eleventh after leaving 
New Orleans. Our coterie had become scattered 
over various parts of the boat, and of the num 
ber, Captains Sol, Harry and myself, were seated 
aft on the promenade deck, gazing silently and 
lisilessly at the sluggish water, as it swept by 
with scarce a ripple. We soon grew weary of 
the dull scene, when Baroham proposed a visit 
to the saloon. ; 

He had been drinking rather more freely than 
usual that afternoon, and was scarce himself in 
consequence—a fact which had not escaped the 
observation of Starbuck, who, desirous to pre- 
vent a greater indulgence on the part of the for- 
mer, replied : 

“T wouldn’t go to-night, Harry! It grows 
late, and [ was just about to propuse a snouze. 
Come, let’s turn in!” 

“Tarn in, Starbuck? Nonsense! It aint nine 
o'clock, yet; and besides, I promised to see 
Lamartrie before I turned in. 
him! 


Come, let's find 
He’s in the saloon, and if you go, I 
sha’n’t detain you long.” 

““Nevee mind him to-night, Harry! Come 
with me to our room ; I’ve something of impor- 
tance to say to you.” 









instant, when I replied: “ Certainly, Harrys!” 
And relinquishing our seats, we moved towards 
the stairway, while my friend Sol seized upon 
the moment, that Harry passed in advance of me 
to descend, to whisper : 

“For heaven’s sake, stick to him close, 
Frank! Watch Lamartrie! Be wary, and I’m 
mistaken if you don’t discover something, ere 
the night is an hour older, which will effect a 
marked change in your opinion of that 
mounseer.”’ 

I was completely puzzled by the earnest 
charge, as well as by the intimation conveyed 
by the last sentence, yet was restrained by 
Harry’s presence from demanding an explana- 
tion; while, as we separated at the foot of the 
stairs on the saloon deck, Sol grasped my 
hand, and said : 

“Should I be wanted, you'll find me all ready 
in my room.” 

A minute later, Burnham and I were strolling 
through the main saloon, looking for our French 
friend, whom we found forming one of a group 
gathered round a knot of professional gamblers 
who were playing poker, apparently to keep 
their hand in, as none but professional men were 
engaged in the game. 

Lamartrie button-holed us on the instant, and 
professing to have something to communicate, 
led Harry aside, while one of the bystanders 
addressed me, making some trivial remark upon 
the game, which led to a conversation, in which 
I took part, glancing from time to time towards 
my friends, who I observed were joined by a 
third party, and had seated themselves on one of 
the settees near at hand. 

Indicating another in their vicinity, I and my 
companion sat down, and continued to converse 
on various topics, until he introduced the history 
of one of the most notorious gamblers at the 
table, with which he was evidently so conversant, 
that I quite forgot the object of my visit to the 
saloon, and remained an attentive auditor for 
nearly an hour, when Lamartrie touched me on 
the shoulder, and taking me aside, said: 

“Was ever anything so unfortunate? Burn- 
ham and this stranger have got into a dispute 
about card-playing, which has already resulted 


. in a challenge by Harry to play him one game 
of bluff for a hundred dollars.” 


“The deuce!” I ejaculated. 

‘Too bad! aint it?’ demanded Lamartrie, 
apparently deeply chagrined, adding: ‘Can 
Burnham play ?” 

“ Not that I am aware of,” replied I; adding, 
“nor shall he, if I can help it.” 

“It’s of no avail to remonstrate!” said my 
companion, laying a restraining hand on my 
arm. “I have said all I can, and failed ; besides, 
the stranger has accepted the challenge, and 
should Burnham attempt to withdraw now, a 
challenge to fight would be the probable result.” 

“What’s to be done?” demanded I, de- 
spairingly. 

“Let the affair go on now! ’tis all we can do. 
But we can prevent a repetition of the game. 
His antagonist may be a man of honor, an event 
of which all will be right in the end, or he may 
be a confounded harpy, in which case we’ll come 
off well, if we can withdraw Harry without hay- 
ing a duel on our hands for our pains.” 

In the meantime, Harry and his antagonist 
had taken their seats at an unoccupied table near 


‘by, which Lamartrie observing, went and took 


up a position behind the former’s chair, appar- 
ently deeply anxious concerning the result. I 
made one effort to remonstrate with my friend 
on the folly of his course, but perceiving by the 
flashing of his eye how ill timed he judged the 
remonstrance, I desisted, and taking up a posi- 
tion at Lamartrie’s side, resolved to await the 
conclusion of the game. 

’Twas played ; and, contrary to my expecta- 
tion, Harry was the winner—holding two aces 
and two kings to the stranger’s three queens and 
knave, on which he doubled, quadrupled and 
called, losing, instead of the original bet, the 
sum of seven hundred dollars. 

“ Are you satistied ?” demanded Burnham, 
throwing down his cards and raking down his 
pile of gold. 

“Lost, by Jove!” exclaimed the stranger; 
adding, in reply to Harry’s demand : 
without my revenge !”” 

* But the conditions—” 

“Have nothing to do with my claim for re- 
venge!” interrupted the stranger. ‘“ Those re- 
lated to the original stake alone; while for the 
six hundred dollars you have won, I claim my 
revenge.” 


‘No, not 


“ Here! take back your money!” said Harry, 
pushing a handful of gold towards him; where- 
at the stranger bounded from his seat, sternly 
demanding : 

“Is this an insult, sir ?” 

“By no means, my dear sir; but gambling I 
am adverse to, and adopt that mettod, rather 
than continue to play,” said Burnham, calmly, 
adding: “If, however, you insist upon it, I 
must grant you the revenge you claim, but on 
one condition only.” 

“ And that is—” 

“That you play euchre.” 

“Not the slightest objection, sir.” And the 
stranger resumed his seat, passing the cards to 
Harry, and taking from his person a huge and 
well-filled money belr, he counted therefrom six 





hundred dollars in gold and notes, and deposit- 
ing it on the table, required Harry to cover it 
with an equal sum. 

This was quickly done. The cards were 
dealt and the trump called, passed and turned, 
when the stranger named a trump, and playing 
out, was euchred. On the second hand, the 
stranger made his point; while on the third and 
fourth, he was successively euchred. Harry go- 
ing out easily with the fifth hand, seven being 
the game, when he was declared the winner of 
the stakes, which the stranger instantly covered 
with a like amount, uttering the single word 
“Revenge!” as he placed the money on the 
table. 

The news that twenty four hundred dollar 
stakes were being played for, spread like wild- 
fire through the saloon, bringing a dense crowd 
round the table, from which I now hurried for 
the purpose of bringing Starbuck to the rescue, 
having seen enough of the stranger’s play to 
engender the belief that he was a professional 
gambler of the first water. 

“Tis as I expected!” said Sol, sadly, upon 
the close of my hurried recital of the events just 
transpired. “And Lamartrie! How is he 
engaged ?” 

“ Watching by Harry, until my return.” 

“Not with any view to benefit him.” 

“You are grossly mistaken, Starbuck!” said 
I. “Heis as deeply grieved as either of us, and 
strove to dissuade Harry from playing.” 

“ Only that the mask he wears might be more 
impenetrable. That, thank heaven, I can and 
will deprive him of! Here! conceal this on your 
‘person; you may have use for it.” And as he 
spoke, he placed a Colt’s revolver in my hand, 
adding: “ Now lead the way. But mark me! 
not one word to Lamartrie of my presence, or 
you may ruin all.” 

As we hurried to the saloon, he forced a bag 
of gold into my hand, saying : 

“ Burnham may need funds ere this affair is 
over, and as I have urgent reasons for desiring 
to remain unseen by his villanous friend, you 
can act as his banker. The gold’s his own, and 
should nothing mar my plans, will not be en- 
dangered, should it even pass from his pos- 
session.” 

Entering the saloon at this moment, we sep- 
arated, Starbuck disappearing amongst the 
crowd, round the players, while I elbowed my 
way to the chair of my friend, whom I found a 
winner for the third time, and in the act of 
dealing for the fourth game, the stakes being re- 
duced to five hundred dollars, which sum the 
stranger asserted to be the last of his store, de- 
claring he would lose it, or rise the winner of all 
he had lost. 

The game was played, and he won, when 
withdrawing his stake, he allowed his winnings 
to remain, and dealt the first hand of a new 
game. Harry passed, when without looking at 
his cards, the stranger turned the trump down, 
Harry naming as a substitute diamonds—of 
which he held the king, queen, and left bower— 
or “ knave of hearts,” leading with his king. 

The stranger gathered hig cards, regarding 
Harry anxiously the while, but paused ere he 
took them up, remaining a moment apparently 
buried in deep thought, when sweeping the gold 
together he had withdrawn at the close of the 
previous game, he pushed it to the centre of the 
table, saying hurriedly : , 

“Five hundred dgllars, that I euchre you! 
Dare you take me up ?” 

“Done!” was Harry’s brief rejoinder; add- 
ing, as he counted out the gold, “I'd stake ten 
thousand as freely.” 

“Tm sorry I have not that amount at hand, 
or you should have the chance,” remarked the 
suanger, taking up his cards, but keeping them 
concealed ; while four or five of the spectators 
hastened to express their readiness to bet with 
my friend, naming sums ranging from five hun- 
dred to a thousand dollars as their stakes, and 
placing the amounts on the table. 

Looking up, Harry caught my eye and by a 
slight motion, intimated his wish to speak. I 
bent my ear to his mouth, at the same time 
conveying to him, unobserved, the gold received 
from Starbuck, which he received with a glance 
of surprise and placed on the table, saying : 

“ There is the rhino, which ’tis useless to open 
or count, as I hold in my hand—” 

“No, no! play the cards!” exclaimed several, 
interrupting him. ‘“ No showing out!” 

With the aid of Lamartrie, Burnham arranged 
the bets, and declared himself ready to proceed, 
when the stranger played the ace of tramp, tak- 
ing Harry’s king, and following with the ten of 
trump, drew Harry’s queen, when the latter 
played his left bower, which the stranger took 
with the right bower, throwing down a trump 
card, with the ace of hearts, exclaiming : 

“ Euchred ! and the money’s ours !’” 

For a moment, Harry was bewildered ; but 
recovering himself, gazed with a smile at the re- 
moval of the gold, which, being cleared away, 
he placed another stuke of five huudred on the 
table, saying, as he did so: 

“This, should you win, will cancel your re- 
venge; after which, I wish you to understand I 
am done playing.” 

The stranger bowed, and covering the money 
with an equal amount, passed the cards to my 
friend to deal. A few minutes served to decide 
the game in his favor, apparently to his chagrin, 
while the stranger cursed his luck and prepared 


| to renew the stake. 


“Avast, friend!” exclaimed Harry. ‘Let 
us draw those last stakes, and call it quits.” 
“You kave won! Do you deny me my 


revenge ?” 

“No! I only offer you the money you have 
lost. J will play no more!” rejoined Harry, 
decidedly. 

“ You must fight me then, craven!” exclaimed 
“ And 


you will, if you aint a coward, as well as dis 


the stranger, bounding from his seat. 


honored.” 


“Sir! 


Beware !” exclaimed Harry, also ris- 


| ing, while Lamartrie secured the gold. 


“TIo, ho, ho!” laughed the gambler—for such 
he was in reality—scornfully. ‘ You're atraid 


to meet me, and well you may, for I'll bet a 


| cool thousand I’m as much your match with the 





pistol, or bowie, as with the cards; and not 
yours alone, but any man’s who'd take the part 
of such a craven!” 

With a wild cry, Harry bounded towards his 
insulter, burning to avenge the insult on the 
spot, but found himself in the grasp of our mu- 
tual friend Starbuck, who hell him back by 
giant strength, and confronting the gambler, 
said : 

“ That calls me, stranger! I'll take that bet, 
as this gentleman’s friend. Here’s your money !”’ 
And suiting the acticn to the word, he tossed a 
bag of gold on the table, adding: ‘ There's fif- 
teen hundred dollars in that canvass. Cover 
it with your thousand. If you prove more than 
a match for me with the pistol, ’twill be more 
than you did at cards with my friend !” 

“To! What do you mean?” demanded the 
stranger. 

“Simply that you stocked and marked the 
cards, playing foul from first to last!” 

“Liar! For that, I'll have your heart’s 
blood !” 

“O, with pleasure! if you can take it. Stake 
your money, and you can have the chance to 
blaze away, when and where you will.” 


“ Within five minutes, on the hurricane deck !”” 
hissed the gambler, heaving his money-belt on 
the table, beside Starbuck’s stake; adding: 
“ There! let the survivor take both.” 

In vain Harry denounced the proceeding, 
demanding to be freed, that he might fight the 
stranger; but he was in the hands of two of the 
strongest of our party, who turned a deaf ear to 
his denunciation, and led him, struggling, from 
the saloon towards his state-room; while Star- 
buck and his antagonist, followed by the crowd, 
repaired to the hurricane deck, for the purpose 
of testing the accuracy of their aim against each 
other. 

We had scarce reached it, when Burnham 
burst into our midst, all unarmed as he was, 
and ere a hand could be stretched to arrest him, 
singled out his late antagonist, and bounded 
towards him. Ere he reached him, however, a 
bright flash blinded us, tollowed by the sharp 
report of a pistol; and when our vision was re- 
stored, the first object which met our gaze was 
the prostrate form of poor Burnham, who had 
fallen, shot through the heart, a pistol still 
smoking at the muzzle, in the hand of the stran- 
ger, betraying his murderer. 

Springing to his side, with Starbuck’s aid I 
raised him. But life was extinct; assured of 
which, we removed the body, while the arrange- 
ment of the preliminaries for the fight proceeded, 
despite the horror engendered in the bosoms of 
the majority by the dastardly deed just per- 
petrated. 

As for Starbuck, no word escaped his lips 
after the exclamation of horror with which he 
greeted the death-stamped visage of our friend ; 
and taking his place, and the pistol assigned 
him, he awaited with tirm determination the first 
syllable of the signal. 

“One!” Both raised their pistols, the gam- 
bler covering my friend on the instant—his face, 
as seen by the bright moonlight, wearing a most 
murderous expression, which caused me to 
tremble for Starbuck, and hesitate ere I utvered 
the word “two!” at which both fired simulta- 
neously. 


Bounding to Starbuck’s side, my first words 


were: “ Are you hurt ¢” 
“Thank Heaven, no! 
down. 
him !” 
He was indeed down, and probably dead ere 
he fell, for, upon examination, it was found he 
was shot through the brain; while the majority 
—the dead man’s friends excepted—crowded 
round the victor, offering their congratulations 
on his escape, among which, none were so 
hearty as those of the captain of the boat, who 
exclaimed, as he grasped Starbuck's hand : 


But he—ah! he’s 
Ithought it strange that 1 had missed 


“ That shot has won you a free pass on this 
boat as long as I command her, Captain Star 
buck. And I doubt, if you lived a hundred 
years, if you could render the world so signal a 
service asthis. Did you know tue man ?” 

“QOuly as a most unprincipled villain,” re- 
plied Sol. 

“You have named him rightly. Probably 
you have never heard of him; but few who 
have travelled this river, at any time during the 
last ten years, did not know, either personally or 
by reputation, Colonel Moreau—one of the most 
unprincipled men and best shots in the western 
country.” 

The remains of the dead gambler were con- 
signed to the Mississippi, by the captain’s orders, 
while those of poor Burnham were removed to 
his state-room, preparatory to being taken to 
Memphis in the morning for burial. 

Lamartrie was sought for, thnt he might ren- 
der up the gold belunging to Burnham, which 
was last seen in his possession; but he was no- 
where to be found, having decamped with the 
spoil, while with him were missing several of the 
professional blacklegs, fully verifying Sol’s as- 
sertion that he was one of their feather. 

Starbuck in the meantime received from the 
clerk his bag of gold, with the defunct gambler s 
money-belt, which was adjadyed fairly won 
"T'was the only bet I ever knew him to make; 
and who of my readers—takiny the circumstance 
iato considerauon—will deem it a blot on his 
memory that he this once transgressed the rules 
of strict morality, and won Tae GamMucen’s 
Last Stake? 
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PARISIAN MODE UF ADVEKTISING, 


Recently upon the Bois de Boulogne, in Paris, 
in a well appowted barouche and pair, were to 
be seen a yeutleman, baving Ou ciner side uf 
him a lady in a ball dress, aud without a bunueEt 
One of these had a profusion of guiden locks, 
exyulsitely armanged , the Oller Was a bruvetie, 
with hair equally noe Bowh tun:ct their heads 


| towards the apparently favored geuticumu vit 


tiny between them, whom they setuid to be wd- 
dressing with great afiliuation ihe frst m0 
pression on the alter aduuriug tuc 
beautitul hair of these ladies, was oue of woo 


Speciator, 


} dermeut that they sieald veuture abroad im the 


cold wind su sugotly clad, Uu closer inspection 
4 appeared that ley Were Wax Dyures, aud Wat 
the carnage Was Wie ambulaiuty ad Verieciient 
of a hair dreseet.— Gulignan’s Messenyer. 
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ADVENTURE ON A RAILWAY, 


After Thad taken my seat one morning, at 
Paddington, in an empty carriage, I was joined, 
just as the train was moving off, by a strange 
looking young man, with remarkably flowing 
hair, He was of course a little hurried, but be 
seemed, besides, to be so disturbed and wild, 
that I was quite alarined for fear of his not being 
in his right mind, nor did hissubsequent condact 
at all reassure me. Oar train was an express, 
and he inquired eagerly, at once, which was the 
tirst station whereat we were advertised to stop 
It was Reading. The young man looked at his 
watch. “Madam,” said he, * Ihave but half an 
hour between me, and it may be ruin Excuse, 
therefore, my abruptness. You have, I per- 
ceive, a pair of scissors in your work bag. 
Obtige me, if you please, by cutting off all my 
hair.” “Sir,” said I, “it is impossible.”’ 
‘*Madam,”’ he urged, and a look of severe de- 
termination crossed his features, “I am a des- 
perate man. Beware how you refuse me what I 
ask. Cut my hair off—short, close to the roots 
—immediately; and here is a newspaper to 
hold the ambrosial curls.” I thought he was 
mad, of course; and believed it would be dan- 
gerous to thwart him. I cut off all his hair to 
the last lock. “Now, madam,” said he, un- 
locking a small portmanteau, ‘ you will further 
oblige me by looking out of the window, as I 
am about to change my clothes’’ Of course | 
looked out of the window for a very considerable 
time, and when he observed, “ Madam, I need 
no longer put you to any inconvenience,” I did 
not recognize the young man in the least. 

Instead of his former gay costume, he was 
attired in black, and wore a gray wig and silver 
spectacles ; he looked like a respectable divine 
of the Church of England, of about sixty-four 
years of age. ‘Io complete that character, he 
held a volume of sermons in his band, which— 
they appeared so to absorb him—might have 
been his own. “I do not wish to threaten you, 
young lady,” he resumed, “ and I think, besides, 
that 1 can trust your kind face. Will you prom- 
ise me not to reveal this metamorphosis until 
your journey’s end?” ‘J will,” said I, “ most 
certainly.” At Reading, the guard and a per- 
son in plain clothes looked into our carriage. 
“ You have the ticket, my love,” said the young 
man, blandly, and looking at me ae though he 
were my father. “ Never mind, sir; we don’t 
want them,” said the oflicial, as he withdrew his 
companion. “I shall now leave you, madam,” 
observed my fellow traveller, as soon as the 
coast was clear; “by your kind and courage- 
ous conduct you have saved my life, and perhaps 
even your own.” 

In another minute he was” gone. and the train 
was inmouon. Not till the next morning did I 
learn from the Times newspaper that the gentle- 
man on whom I had operated as hair cutter, had 
committed a forgery to an enormous amount in 
London, a few hours before I met him, and had 
been tracked into an express train from Pad- 
dingtor, but that—although the telegraph had 
been put in motion and described him accu- 
rately—at Reading, when the train was searched, 


he was nowhere to be found.—Z/ousehold 
Words. 














Our Curious Department. 
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Instinct of Animals. 

In 1805, previous to an earthquake at Naples, which 
took place in the night, but was most severely felt in the 
provinces, the oxen and cows began to bellow; the sheep 
and goats bleated strangely; the dogs howled terribly; 
and the horses fastened in their stalls leaped up, endeay- 
oring to break the halters which attached them to the 
mangers. Rabbits and moles were seen to leave their 
burrows; birds rose, as if scared, from the places on 
which they had alighted; and reptiles left in clear day- 
light their subterranean retreats. Some faithful dogs, a 
few minutes before the first shock, awoke their sleeping 
masters by barking and pulling them, as if anxious to 
warn them of impending danger; and several persons 
were thus enabled to save themselves. On the recent 
occasion all the dogs in the neighborhood of Valio howled 
before the people were sensible of their danger. To ac- 
count for these circumstances it is conjectured that, 
prior to actual disturbance, noxious gases and other ex- 
halations are emitted from the interior of the earth 
through crannies and pores of the surface, invisible to 
the eye, which distress and alarm animals gifted with 
acute organs of smell. 


An old Building. 

The Marbiehead Bank is kept in the venerable mansion 
of Col. Lee, built in 1762. A few days ago, during a 
heavy rain, it was noticed that the pavement in front of 
the house was laid with the date of 1768 represented in 
stmnail white stones. For ninety years the stones have 
been daily travelled over, yet nobody hud noticed the 
chronological mosaic under their feet, until a careful 
soul looking down for the dryest place to put his foot, 
happened to discover it. The building is still in good 
repair. The house is an interesting relic of old times. 
The entire wood work, inside, including the doors, window 
cases, stair banisters and ceiling, is of solid mahogany. 
A remarkable feature about the building is, that the 
same paper is upon the walls in every room that was put 
on them when the house was built. The paper is of the 
most ancieut and picturesque character. In the recep- 
tion room where were received Gen. Washington, Lafay- 
ette, and other distinguished heroes of the Revolution, 
the carving of the wood is magnificent. 





Discovery of a Chest of Old Coins. 

The Court Jourual has the following: A most extraor- 
dinary discovery, which, for obvious reasons, is sought 
to be kept a profound secret, has taken place in an old 
ruined house at Iriel. An immense chest, fall of gold 
and silver coins of English stamp. has been found con- 
cealed in one of the celiars, where it had been carefully 
walled up. From the papers and documents contaioed 
likewise in the chest, it has beeome evident that the 
house was once inhabited by Bolingbroke, who must have 
lain concealed here during the period wherein his where- 
abouts has always remained a puzzle to biographers and 
historians. Io one of his letters, he mentions that ** his 
retreat is couvenient to the Seine.’ And the house in 
question is found to possess 4 subterrauean passage lead- 


ing down to the water's edue 


The money is evidently 
the result of the subseription raised by the party of the 
Pretender. for want of whieh the latter was prevented 


from striking a decisive blow. 





Imitation Pearls. 

Ata sovrre at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Mr. Quekett 
exhibited some very interesting specimens illustrating 
the manner in which pearls were produced naturally, 
and the manner in which the production might be artifi- 
cially imitated He showed that the oyster-shell was 
first perforated from without by a boring-worm, aod 





when the iaver layer is reached, this layer is pusbed jn 
wards, covered with lustrous coating of the sbell, and at 
length detached The introduction of wires and other 


foreign bodies from without imitating the action of the 
borer, and the body became costed or plated with the 
This is doubtiess important in e commer- 


cial point of view. 


pearly layer 





A queer Title-Page. 

There was pablished in Londen, in 1708, a discourse 
«hich was delivered before the unshapely priuce of Or- 
ange The tite page of the ; amphilet »quints round the 
arecter of the work, thus: “ The Deform 
& Sermon preached at 8t. Michaels 
Crooked Lane, before the Prinee of Orange, by the Hew 
J. Crooashanls Boid by M. Denton, at the Crooked Buies 
The text was, “ Kvery crovk«d pats 
shall be made straight.” 


corner at tue 


ity of Min cured 


pear Cripplegate 
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SKETCHES OF ANCIENT BOSTON. 
NUMBER 2. 


We have already mentioned the fact that 
Governor Winthrop and his colony took their 
residence at Charlestown ; apparently this was 
with a view to a permanent settlement there, and 
with the intention of constituting that place the 
capital of the new Massachusetts colony. But a 
great and alarming sickness broke out among 
the settlers at that place, which was thought to 
be aggravated by the scarcity of pure water, 
there being only one copious spring at that time 
known to the colonists, and that was situated on 
the beach near where the State Prison now 
stands. This spring was not accessible except 
at low water, being overflowed by the tide. The 
water was consequently brackish, and the supply 
was insufficient. Consequently, though Win- 
throp had had the timber cut and prepared for 
the frame of his house, he determined to remove 
the capital to some other place. Cambridge, 
then called Watertown, was strongly urged as a 
desirable location, and met with much favor. 
Deputy Governor Dudley strongly advocated 
Cambridge. Endicott was equally anxious to 
adopt Salem as the head of the new colony. 
But Winthrop had explored all the country 
about the harbor, including the peninsula and 
principal islands, as well as the shores of Charles 
River, and he concluded that the present site of 
Boston, then known as Blackstone’s Neck, was 
the place of all others best adapted for the seat 
of a great metropolis. His sagacity, wisdom 
and firmness prevailed, and the greater part of 
his company removed from Charlestown to 
Boston in the early part of October, 1630. 

While at Charlestown, and afflicted with the 
great sickness that overtook them there, the col- 
onists were visited by Dr. Samuel Faller, from 
the colony at Plymouth, who ministered to the 
sick to the best of his ability, though greatly im- 
peded in his benevolent work by the want of 
suitable medicines. Thus we behold even at 
this early day, the manifestation of that broth- 
erly love and sympathy between the two colonies 
of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, which 
subsequently united the two into one, and event- 
ually established an harmonious and prosperous 
State. In view of this severe visitation of sick- 
ness, Gov. Winthrop suggested the observance 
of a day of fasting and prayer, and Friday, the 
30th of July, was appointed by him and devoted 
to that purpose. On that day the first church in 
Charlestown and Boston was formed by Win- 
throp, Dudley, Johnson, and Rev. John Wilson, 
the pastor, who entered into a written covenant. 
This covenant was a brief and comprehensive 
acknowledgement of Christian belief, and obli- 
gation to walk in all their ways according to the 
rule of the gospel. On the subsequent Sabbath 
five others were added to the church, and from 
that time forward it increased in numbers until 
all the principal persons in the vompany were 
included. On Friday, the 27th of August, the 
Rev. John Wilson was chosen pastor of the 
church thus formed, and was installed by the 
imposition of hands, with a solemn protest that 
it was only by way of election and confirmation, 
and not designed to invalidate or disparage Mr. 
Wilson’s previous ordination in England. He 
was a most exemplary and pious minister, and 
withal an enterprising shepherd of the flock. At 
this time he was’ about forty-two years old. 
Upon the removal of the church to Boston, Mr. 
Wilson took up his residence in the new town, 
occupying a lot near the head of State Street, on 
the north side. His house stood upon or near 
the spot where the Merchant’s Bank building 
now stands, and the avenue leading from State 
Street to Dock Square, known as Wilson’s Lane, 
was probably named for him. He served the 
first church faithtully for thirty-seven years, win- 
ning the just reputation of being a humble, pious 
and benevolent pastor, of kindly affection for all, 
and of generous hospitality. His death occurred 
in August, 1667, in the seventy-ninth year of his 
age. He left a moderate property, which by his 
will was bestowed in small portions upon various 
individuals, not forgetting the poor of his 
church. ! 

The first meeting-house in Boston was a 
thatched wooden building of one story, and of 
very humble pretensions and small! dimensions. 
It was built in the year 1632, and occupied a 
Spot on the south side of the upper end of State 
Street, between Devonshire and Congress 
Streets. In the year 1639, the dissatisfaction 
with the limited accommodations of this house 
had become so great, that it was determined to 
dispose of it and build anewone. The new 
house was a building of more sightly appear- 
ance and greater accommodations. It had a 
gallery inside,and a steeple with a bell, rising from 
the centre of the roof. This second meeting- 
house was located on a plat since known as 
Cornhill Square, on Washington Street, where 
Joy’s Building now stands, and nearly opposite 
the Old State House. The building was con- 
sumed in a great fire which occurred in October, 
1711, and was replaced by a substantial brick 
edifice, built upon the same spot in the following 
year, and known in after times as the Old Brick 
church. This building was three stories in 
height, with two ranges of galleries, and its ex- 
terior was constructed with much architectural 
ornament. The first church worshipped here for 
a period of ninety-five years, until 1808, when 
the present meeting-house in Chauncy Street 
was erected for the use of this society, and the 
Old Brick was demolished to give place for 
other buildings for shops and offices. 

Upon his removal to Boston, Governor Win- 
throp located himself near the great spring, men- 
tioned in our first number, as being near Spring 
Lane. Mr. Winthrop’s house stood on the 
easterly side of Washington Street, opposite the 
lower end of School Street, where the range of 
buildings built by the Old South Charch, and 
known as South Row, now stands. The house 

was two stories high, and built of wood. The 
garden in the rear was bounded northerly by 
Spring Lane. This house was demolished by 
the British during their occupation of Boston, at 
the time of the siege in 1775. There was origin- 
ally a cove extending from the corner of Kilby | 
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and State Streets, to the head of Bath Street, 
which made its way in a westerly directiun to 
the foot of Spring Lane, into which the great 
spring poured its waters. Water Street extended 
to the shore of this cove, and received its name 
from this circumstance. The spirit of improve- 
ment early led to filling up this and other coves 
projecting into the shore, and to the extension of 
the natural surface of the peninsula by the erec- 
tion of wharves, and otherwise relieving the 
flats from the overflow of the water. Another 
inlet extended from the corner of Congress and 
Milk on the one side, and Pearl and Milk 
on the other, in a southwesterly direction, as far 
as the corner of Summer and Kingston Streets, 
covering a large part of what was lately Atkin- 
son Street, and a portion of Federal. Of these 
ancient coves, as they existed in the time of 
Winthrop, no trace is now visible, though evi- 
dences of their former existence are occasionally 
brought to light when deep excavations are made 
in those localities. 

The government of the colony, as provided 
under the charter, consisted of a governor, 
deputy governor, and a board of eighteen as- 
sistants, who were elected by the corporation in 
England. It was established, however, that the 
future elections should be held by the freemen 
of the colony; and under this arrangement it 
was ordered at the first General Court which was 
held at Boston, Oct. 19, 1630, that the assistants 
only should be chosen by the freemen, and that 
these officers should choose the governor and 
deputy from among themselves. This General 
Court was composed of all the people of the col- 
ony, and not of representatives, as was the case 
in later years, and is now. The rule above 
established was however repealed at the General 
Court, held the next year, and the election for 
the executive officers provided for by a direct 
vote of the freemen. Under this arrangement, 
Mr. Winthrop was chosen governor for three 
years in succession, and with a few exceptions, 
annually thereafter, until the time of his death. 
He was also made one of the Selectmen of Bos- 
ton at the first establishment of a town govern- 
ment, and for many years afterwards. Of a lib- 
eral education, and ample property, he was well 
qualified for the important post which was uni- 
versally assigned to him as the leader of the 
new colony, and founder of its capital. Mr. 
Winthrop was in the prime of life when he came 
to Massachusetts, and sustained a most exam- 
plary character for public and private virtue. 
He was also a man of ready wit and sound 
judgment, and possessed such a commanding 
presence that his influence was ever paramount in 
the concerns of the colony. His prudence and 
foresight secured for this great enterprise a right 
direction at the start, and maintained it in a 
course that would ensure safety and prosperity. 
There is much in his character that reminds 
one of Washington. His liberal means were 
not expended in ostentatious display, but kindly 
devoted to the encouragement of the worthy 
and the reliet of the suffering. His bearing as a 
magistrate was full of dignity, yet tempered with 
kindness and humility. Upon one occasion a 
neighbor preferred a complaint before him, 
against another person, for stealing wood from 
his pile. It was during one of the long and 
severe winters with which the first settlers were 
afflicted, and the governor knew that the culprit 
was poor and needy. In answer to the com- 
plaint he directed the neighbor to call the man 
before him, saying, “I will take a course with 
him that shall cure him of stealing.” The cul- 
prit appeared, shrinking with terror before the 
majesty of the law. The governor accosted him 
as follows, ‘‘ Friend, itis a very cold season, and 
I doubt not you are but poorly provided with 
wood ; you are welcome to supply yourself at 
my pile till the winter is over.” 

In his course towards the Massachusetts Indi- 
ans, and especially those who laid claim to Bos- 
ton, he was discreet and firm ; at the same time 
inspiring them with due respect for the power of 
the colonists, and conciliating their friendship 
by kindly actions towards them. He procured 
from Chicatabot, the reigning sachem of Massa- 
chusetts, who claimed possession of the peninsu- 
la, a surrender of all right and title thereto, for 
a valuable consideration, which surrender vested 
the title in the inhabitants of Boston, so far as 
the Indians were concerned, and made, with the 
purchase from Wm. Blackstone, which we have 
before alluded to, a perfect title. The action of 
Chicatabot was subsequently confirmed by his 
grandson and heir, Wampatuck, who with the 
chief men of his tribe, in 1684, executed a 
formal deed of acknowledgement of his grand- 
father’s sale, and surrendered all claim to the 
territory. Chicatabot, the owner of Boston, 
was on very friendly terms with the governor, 
and frequently came to town and paid him a 
visit; his people who attended him usually bear- 
ing a present of corn. He relished the govern- 
or’s sack and tobacco, and sometimes staid over 
night at his house. On an occasion like this, 
having a taste for English clothes, and desiring 
to recruit his wardrobe, he applied to Governor 
Winthrop, in the frankness of Indian character, 
to sell him a suit of his apparel! Upon this the 
governor put on his dignity, and informed the 
sachem that it was not the custom of English 
sagamores to truck.* He then called his tailor, 
and gave him directions to make a full suit for 
the sachem. The clothes were to be ready in 
three days, and Chicatabot engaged to call for 
them. But as it was inconsistent with his ideas 
of propriety to be under any obligation to anoth- 
er, he left two good beaver skins, as a present 
for the governor. At the time appointed, he 
came for his new garments, and was much de- 
lighted with their appearance. The governor 
farther complimented him with a collation, of 
which he partook, first insisting upon the gov- 
ernor's asking a blessing, and requesting him to 
return thanks at the conclusion of the repast. 
This gentlemanly Indian behaved himself with 
the utmost propriety at table, and manifested 
quite a liking for civilized manners. He died 
in 1632, at which time many of his people were 
carried off by a severe sickness. 

e Buch a declaration could hardly be made without 


blushing by a Massachusetts governor of our time, in 
these days of universal ‘ truck and dicker.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


R.M., Rochester, N. ¥.—Samuel F. B Morse, of tele- 
graphic fame, studied painting in England, and was at 
one time, we think, president of the National Academy 
of Design, New York. 

E. V., Brandon, Vt.—Wm. 8. Mount, the painter, lives 
on a farm on Long Island, N. Y. He is not a fertile 
artist, but it is better to paint a few good pictures than 
a host of poor ones. 

‘* Cups,’ East Boston.—The first schooner ever launched 
- vie is said to have been built at Cape Ann, 

in 1714. 

** Pupit,” Salem, Mass —Yes—more than two thousand 
dollars were often given for a single bulb during the 
tulip mania in Holland. 

MACHINIST —The first display of lights was made at 
Boulton & Watt's foundry, at Birmingham, on the oc- 
casion of rejoicings for peace in England in 1802. 

M. M , New Bedford —Your question is a difficult one to 
answer; but perhaps the Duke of Sutherland, the 
Marquis of Westminster, and Baron Rothschild are the 
three wealthiest men in England. The wealth of the 
Duke of Sutherland renders his eviction of his Scottish 
tenants the more criminal. 

Minor —Bethlehem (vulgsrty called Bedlam) Hospital 
was originally founded in 1246, by Simon Fitz-Mary, 
Sheriffof London. The present hospital was completed 
in 1799. It covers eight acres. 

Jounny B.—It is not understood that if the Prussians had 
failed to join Wellington, he would have been able to 
have held his ground against Napoleon at Waterloc. If 
Grouchy had held Biucher in check, the British force 
would have been annihilated. As it was, it came too 


near destruction to beplearant. But it would take too , 


much room to fight that battle over again on paper. 

D. B.—The English is the most copious of all languages. 
It is now very extensively cultivated on the continent 
of Europe. 

‘A SurrereR.”—Lemon-juice, freely imbibed, has been 
found efficacious in some cases of rheumatism. 

Constant Reaper —A minor is not liable for any debt, 
unless it be for necessaries, no matter whether he give 
& promissory note or not. 

A. 8.—Oxymuriatic acid will take nearly all kinds of 
stains out of paper. 

Quip nunc.—Mrs. Howe's new play is not a translation 
of Racine. 

Jui R , Salem, Mass.—Bread crumbs are the best food 
for gold fish,and these need only be dropped in the 
water once or twice a week. 

AmaTEUR.—A colossal imitation of the wolian was 
constructed at Milan, in 1786, by the Abbe Gattoni. 
He stretched seven strong iron wires, tuned to the notes 
of the gamut, from the top of a towersixty feet high, to 
the house of a Signor Moscate, who was interested in 
the success, of the experiment; and this apparatus 
called the ‘ giant’s harp,” in blowing weather yielded 
lengthened peals of harmonious music. In a storm 
this music was sometimes heard at the distance of sev- 
eral miles 





THE GALWAY OCEAN LINE, 

The opening of a regular line of ocean steam 
packets between Ireland and America is a 
“fixed fact,” and we rejoice at it. The west 
coast of Ireland is several hundred miles nearer 
to New England than any other part of Europe, 
and the port of Galway at the head of Galway 
Bay, inthe middle of that west coast, offers the 
best facilities for the eastern terminus of that line 
that can possibly be desired. Galway is so cen- 
trally situated that it can and will be made the 
terminus also of half a dozen branch lines from 
Havre, Antwerp, London, Liverpool, Bristol and 
Glasgow, which branches will all act as feeders 
to the main trunk fihe from Galway across the 
Atlantic. It is a city of considerable trade and 
commerce, and is within three hours pf Dublin, 
by railroad. The distance from Liverpool or 
Southampton to Boston, is three hundred and 
sixty miles greater than from Galway here. 
Besides this advantage, Galway lies directly 
upon the Atlantic ocean, Whereas either of the 
other two ports must be approached through the 
intricate and dangerous navigation of the Eng- 
lish or the Irish Channel. By the channel navi- 
gation very many ships are lost annually, and 
hundreds of lives. The rates of insurance pre- 
mium will therefore be much less by the Galway 
line than by either of the others. The shorter 
distance, too, will promote a saving of coal, as 
well as of provisions and stores, and thereby re- 
duce the cost of the voyage, enabling this line to 
carry freight and passengers at lower rates than 
the other lines between Europe and this country. 

Thus our readers will perceive that the Galway 
route is the shortest, safest and cheapest one from 
the old world to the new, and the most direct as 
a grand trunk for all the subordinate lines to 
converge into. We find also that this route is 
established under most favorable circumstances 
to warrantits permanency. Some of the heavi- 
est European capitalists have taken a direct in- 
terest in the enterprise, and the immediate head 
of the company, John O. Lever, Esq., of Ire- 
land, is a gentleman of large means, of great 
sagacity and business enterprise, and thoroughly 
devoted to the success of this magnificent project. 
The British government also regards the line 
with peculiar favor, and will extend to it every 
facility in its power. The Earl of Eglinton, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in a recent speech 
at Londonderry, used the following emphatic and 
significant language upon the subject: “I feel 
most confident anticipation, and I am not too 
sanguine in telling you, that ere long Galway 
will be the highway of communication for 
passengers and mails between England and 
America.” 

The plan of the Galway Company is very ex- 
tensive and systematic, comprehending the use 
of ten first class ocean steamers, and six of 
smaller capacity; the former to be employed 
upon the direct route between that country and 
this, and the latter to ply between various Euro- 
pean ports and Galway, for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers, freight, mails, etc., between those ports 
and Galway. Mr. Lever also announces that he 
has made arrangements with 2167 railway and 
steam-packet stations in Europe and America, 
by which a reduction of fares and freights will be 
secured to all those who patronize this line as the 
medium of communication between the shores 
of the old world and the new. It is contem- 
plated to make New York one of the western 
termini, and Boston will be another if sufficient 
encouragement be given. Let our merchants 
and business men look to it; let the natives of 
Ireland who have friends and relatives in the old 
country, look to it, that the requisite encourage- 
ment be given. Boston is a day’s steaming 
nearer to Ireland than New York, and she has 
trade enough with Europe to sustain the new 
line well. Shall it be done? Shall the travel 
and traffic by way of Galway, not only from 











Great Britain, but from all Europe, that will seek 
the shores of the Pacific across this continent, 
come to Boston and make its way west through 
the Hoosae tunnel, or shall it not? It is for 
Boston men to say ; they have the option in their 
hands, and can secure this immense increase to 
the foreign commerce of the city. Let them de- 
vote all their energies to sustain the Galway line, 
and let them see to it that the present auspicions 
prospects of completing the Hoosac tunnel do 
not flag, and the thing is done. 





THE PHENOMENA AND USES OF ICE. 

The enterprise of modern times has brought 
ice to minister largely to the comfort of man, and 
to be a source of great profit in the commercial 
world. At the present time, ice is an indispen- 
sable article, in all civilized countries, for the 
cooling of beverages and the preservation of 
articles of food from the injurious effects of hot 
weather. It has also become an important agent 
in the treatment of fevers and other descriptions 
of disorders incident to the human system. In 
fact it is an universal blessing, of daily and 
hourly use, and furnishes abundant cause of 
gratitude to all of us, when we are sweltering be- 
neath the oppressive heat and exhaustion of 
summer, or suffering from sickness. As an arti- 
cle of traffic, both foreign and domestic, it is the 
means of annually putting millions of dollars 
into the pockets of the hardy cutters, and enter- 
prising merchants and shipowners of New Eng- 
land ; and this annual contribution to the wealth 
of the country may be looked upon as so much 
actual capital added to our national resources, 
for not one cent is expended in producing the 
crop, and the whole return therefrom is the re- 
ward of labor in its various forms. The bus- 
iness of procuring ice and forwarding it to mar- 
ket, employs many hands ; and is with us re- 
duced to such an exact system, that great results 
are accomplished with a comparatively small 
expenditure of means. It is a pleasing and 
an exhilarating sight to witness upon one of our 
New England ice ponds, in a clear bright win- 
ter’s day, the vigorous labors of the ice-cutters 
as they garner up the thick, rectangular blocks, 
and store them up in refrigerating houses, pre- 
paratory to the summer demand. Hundreds of 
tons are thus secured in a single day by a small 
gang of men, and with an ease and rapidity that 
strikes the observer with surprise. When we 
contrast this scene of enterprise with that beheld 
in Mexico, where the humble Indian delves with 
pickaxe, from the shady recess of a lofty moun- 
tain, a little mess of ice, and covering it with 
leaves, totes it on his back for forty miles, bare- 
foot, along rough paths, under the blazing trop- 
ical sun, to the nabobs of the city,—we see in 
this contrast, as in every other, the difference be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 


But aside from the comforts and the profits 
derived from ice, there is something in the phi- 
losophy of its production that is extremely inter- 
esting. In common with many other liquids, 
water contracts by cooling ; but only to a certain 
point, and that above the freezing point. When 
the temperature of water falls below this point, 
as in forming ice, it expands again. Now this 
phenomenon is of the utmost importance, in the 
case of water, in consequence of the extensive 
agency which this fluid exercises in the opera- 
tions of nature. In fact, the existing order of 
nature depends upon this property of water, for 
by means of it the great mass of water in our 
lakes and rivers is prevented from being con- 
verted into solid ice. The point of greatest con- 
traction of water by cooling, is about 40 deg. 
above zero of Fahrenheit, or eight degrees above 
the temperature at which it forms ice. This 
point is called the maximum density of water, 
which means that a certain weight of water 
measures less at this temperature thar st any 
other, above or below, and that the water is con- 
sequently specifically heavier. If a given quan- 
tity of water of a temperature of 40 deg. be 
heated above that point, it will expand; and if 
it be cooled below the point, it will also expand. 
Now as water freezes at no higher point than 32 
deg., ice is consequently lighter than the water 
in which it forms, and floats upon the surface. 
If it froze at 40 deg., orif the point of maximum 
density were at the same time the freezing point, 
ice would sink as fast as it formed, and all the 
ponds, lakes and rivers would become solid, 
wherever winter’s cold prevailed. As the case 
now stands, when the cool winds of winter have 
reduced the temperature of the surface water to 
about 40 deg., it then has a tendency to sink, in 
consequence of its greater specific gravity, and 
freezing 1s thus prevented. If this cooling pro- 
cess goes on long enough, or is sufficiently rapid 
to form ice at the surface, the water thus changed 
to ice being at the temperature of 32 deg., or be- 
low, is specifically lighter than any of the water 
below, and therefore the ice remains at the sur- 
face, and acts as a shield to protect the lower 
and denser water from the freezing cold. 

In reference to salt water and the ice formed 
therefrom, the same benevolent law prevails that 
governs fresh water. Sea water does not freeze 
so readily as fresh, owing to the presence of 
salt; and when it does begin to freeze, it is pure 
ice that first crystallizes out. Dr. Kane, in his 
Arctic explorations, found the hard, firm ice of 
midwinter quite fresh upon the surface, and pal- 
atable to eat; but as the ice began to soften and 
get ready to dissolve, he found the same ice that 
had before been palatable, to be too salt for the 
mouth. It would therefore seem that during the 
process of freezing, the salt is to some extent pre- 
cipitated to the lower water, from which it is 
again absorbed as the surface ice becomes 
porous and ready to melt. Salt water has a 
lower point of maximum density than fresh, but 
it also requires a greater degree of cold to freeze 
it. The water of the sea continues to contract 
in volume down to a temperature of 28 deg. 
above zero, according to the experiments made 
by Dr. Marcet ; but as its freezing point is still 
below that, the specific gravity of salt-water ice 
is less than that of the water itself, and conse- 
quently it floats. Dr. Kane found the sea water 
in the Arctic regions to begin freezing with 
the thermometer at 14 deg. above zero, or 
eighteen degrees below the freezing point of 
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fresh water. He also found that the ice began 
to melt in the spring at a temperature mach 
lower than the feeezing point. 

The doctor’s experiences of the circumstances 
under which ice melted, led him at first to raise 
a question in his own mind whether the ther- 
mometers were not fallacious as to measuring 
absolute increase or decrease of sensible caloric ; 
but he was finally induced to adopt another 
view, founded on the phenomena which he ob- 
served. Instead of ice requiring a temperature 
of 32 deg. to melt it, he found that it moistened 
at the surface when the thermometers stood at 
16 deg. and even 10 deg. above zero. With the 
glass at this stage, he says also that the temper- 
ature of the air was genial, soft and bland, just 
cool enough for a pleasant time, and that he al- 
most lived in the open air, though of slender 
constitution, and his body by no means a great 
heat maker. But this agreeable sensation to 
him, was probably owing to the contrast between 
a temperature ranging as low as 32 deg. below 
zero, in which he had been living through the 
winter, and one of 16 deg. above—a difference 
of forty eight degrees. As regards the effect 
upon the ice, however, there could be no mis- 
take ; for that was not a fact dependent upon his 
bodily sensations, but visible before his eyes. 
He found, upon examination, that with the 
thermometer at 16 deg. below the freezing point, 
the mechanical strueture of the ice had changed, 


and that it had lost its tenacity and resistance. 


Upon excavating blocks with the saw and pick- 


axe, he observed that in many cases the well- 
condensed character was lost, and that the ice 


was divided by vertical lines into prisms, which 


stood prominently out and ran continually from 
the lower to the upper surface. The thickness of 


this ice was from seven to eight feet. The in- 
ference that Dr. Kane drew from these singular 
and unexpected appearances was, that changes 
in the molecular condition of salt-water ice, 
take place at temperatures greatly below the 
freezing point, caused by the difference of tem- 
perature above and below the surface, producing 
an action known in science as endosmosis, and 
that this action is the efficient cause of the an- 
nual disruption of the polar ice. 


——— + mee + -—__ 


LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Resder, did you ever travel on the mighty 
Mississippi River, in one of those monster 
steamers that ply between New Orleans and St. 
Louis? If so, you have seen a peculiar and 
striking phase of life—peculiar not only to this 
country, but to the western section of the Union ; 
for there is nothing like it either in Europe or 
any other part of the United States. These 
boats are usually three stories in height, and of 
vast extent, so as to make their draught of water 
light, and are capable of carrying two or three 
thousand persons. The lower deck, which is 
nearly level with the river, contains the furnaces, 
boilers, engines, wood for fuel, accommodations 
for the crew, and vast quantities of freight. The 
other two decks are appropriated for state rooms 
and saloons, for the convenience of passengers, 
the officers’ quarters, clerk’s office, barroom, 
etc.—with the pilot’s house overtopping all. 
The wheel-houses at the sides, covering the pad- 
dle wheels, are of monstrous size, and make 
quite a feature in the outline of the boat; while 
the two smoke-stacks and steam-pipe tower 
aloft, like grim sentinels keeping watch and 
ward over the domain of some mighty enchanter. 
These boats are universally provided with high- 
pressure engines, owing to their superior light- 
ness when compared with low-pressure engines 
of the same power. The constant discharge of 
steam through the escape-pipe, at every stroke of 
the engines, makes a noise like the firing of 
heavy cannon, which to the novice is quite 
startling, but to the ear of the practised traveller 
is an assurance of safety. For, if the throbbing 
of the great heart beneath the deck should go on 
for a single moment without the booming of the 
escape pipe, an explosion would ensue that 
would rend the boat in twain, and scatter freight 
and passengers high in air and far upon the 
waters, 

Among the thousands who cluster upon the 
decks and in the saloons of one of these great 
packets, there are representatives of every quality 
and cundition of western life. The wealthy 
planter, the scheming merchant, the industrious 
mechanic, the humble emigrant, the sagacious 
lawyer, the babbling politician, the reverend 
preacher, the fops and belles of fashion, and the 
stricken children of poverty and want—all are 
there, in one promiscuous mass of seething hu- 
manity ; and there, too, is the gambler in all his 
phases, from the graceful and accomplished 
swindler, to the lowest blackleg that plays “old 
sledge” with smutty cards, or throws a nick 
with loaded paw-paws. Sometimes you will see 
a large crowd gathered at one end of the boat, 
listening to the eloquent sermon or fervid prayer 
of a popular western divine, while in the middle 
knots cf crafty gamblers are fleecing their ex- 
cited victims, and at the other end gay parties 
are enjoying the pleasures of the dance, to the 
music of an extempore band. Occasionally a 
group o* thirsty souls break off from either of 
these collections, and make a visit to the gandily 
furnished bar, where whiskey is the favorite bev- 
erage. It is to an Eastern man a noticeable 
fact, that though the hard drinkers on these 
boats make ever so many visits to the bar, yet 
they seldom become so intoxicated as the same 
class of persons among us ; and the explanation 
thereof is found, not in the greater weakness of 
the liquor they imbibe, but in the smaller quan- 
tity they take. But a Yankee always wants 
his money’s worth, even though it be liquid 
damnation. 

Occasionally the attention of the passengers is 
withdrawn from their favorite pursuits, to witness 
the scene when the steamer stops at a landing to 
“wood up,” or take freight. This is quite a 
picturesque affair, particularly at night. The 
furnace doors are thrown open to afford light 
for the cperation, and the fierce glare of the fires 
invests the landing, the high river bank, the 
wood-pile or the bale of cotton, with a mixture of 
ruddy brightness and deep shade that is per- 
fectiy startling to the beholder. Emerging from 














the surrounding blackness, the negro laborers 
are seen flitting across the lurid light, on their 
way to and from the boat, bearing burdens ; 
while the fierce roar of the escaping steam 
above, and the sullen flash of the dark waters 
beneath, confound the sense of hearing and lead 
the observer to imagine that he sces before him 
the infernal regions of the poet, and beholds the 
fiends of darkness bearing souls away to the 
doom of torment. But the merry grin of the 
darkies and their jocund tones soon dispel the 
illusion; and anon the wave of the captain's 
hand causes the crew to hurry on board, the 
fastenings to be cast off, the furnace doors to be 
closed, and the pall of silence and of darkness | 
to fall upon the scene. The roar of the steam. | 
pipe ceases, the boat pursues her way upon the 
river, and the steady booming of the engine pro- 
claims that everything is restored to its wonted 
state. Thus matters go on, day after day, and 
night after night—the throng of passengers con- 
tinually changing, as port after port is reached— 
some going and others coming—until at length 
the great city is reached, the grand landing 
made, and for the time being, life on the Missis- 
sippi ends. Is not this a microcosm of life it- 
self, as we scramble through it t | 
nigella 
A MAN’S RIGHT TO BE HUNG, 

Among the new questions which have sprang 
up, lately, is the one whether a man has a right 
to be hung? Moralists have usually denied that 
a man has a right to hang himself, and in some 
countries, attempts at suicide are punished as 
criminal acts. A case has recently occurred in | 
Ohio, where a man guilty of murder and sen- | 
tenced to be hung, was respited by the governor, 
but refused to receive the executive clemency, 
and insisted upon being hung. He was accord- | 
ingly hung, in compliance with his request, and 
the governor’s interposition went for nothing. 
Now, to our view, the sheriff did wrong in 
hanging the man after the proper authority had 
interposed with an order suspending the execu 
tion, and we are strongly inclined to think that 
the sheriff, and all who aided and abetted him in | 
the execution, are in this case guilty of legal | 
murder. ‘The luxury of hanging, we take it, is | 
not designed by the law as a gratification to the | 
criminal, and we cannot see that he has any | 
beneficial interest therein. The sentence of | 
death is decreed for the protection of society; , 
and if the public authority charged with the | 
suspension of that sentence sees fit to order a | 
respite, it is to be presumed that he does it for | 
the public good, and not for the gratification of | 
the prisoner. We do not understand, at all, 
that a sentence of death is a contract between , 
the State and the criminal, which must be per- , 
formed in full, unless both parties agree to can- j 
cel it. Such a sentence is an independent vio- | 
lation of the sovereign authority of the State, in 
which the convict has no more voice than any 
single citizen. If so, then it is not for him to | 
say whether he will be executed or not; and the | 
idea that he may refuse to be respited is just as 
absurd as it would be for him to retuse to be ex- 
ecuted. He has clearly nothing to do in the | 
matior; aud we fully expect that in the ease | 
above mentioned, the sheriff will have to answer 
for his conduct, in disobeying the order of the 
governor and hanging the prisoner. 








New Custom at Sociat Fretivars.— 
Among the new fashions and customs, one of 
the most remarkable is in the field now open to 
the celebrated orators of Parliament for the dis- | 
play of their eloquence, at wedding breakfasts 
and banquets. The foreign correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce says: “At the nuptial 
entertainments in London, during the past sea- | 
son, such men as Lords Palmerston and Russell 
have delivered speeches eulogistic of bride and 
groom, parents and relations to the fourth and | 
fitth degree—which speeches are all published in 
full, with the report of the nuptials, in the 
Court Journal.” 





iF ales | 
O.p Lap1es.—Somebody complains that the | 
race of old ladies is extinct; there is so little | 
veneration for age, now-a-days, that they keep 
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entirely out of sight. The past century abounded 
in examples of brilliant and cheerful old ladies 
presiding over circles distinguished for wit, in- 
telligence and good manners. There is not a 
woman of fifty now, who would dare, in speak- 
ing of her youth, to employ the charming mot of 
Madame de Deffant— Once upon a time, when 
I was a woman.” 


—_————__~+@.ee 6 a 
Rememoen.—All the serials of the day, mag- 
azines, pamphlets, newspapers, music, London | 
Illustrated News, Panch, etc., are bound at this | 
office, at the lowest possible rates, and returned | 
in one week, Old books rebound, and made as | 
good as new, at a trifling charge. Gather your | 
loose, paper-covered works together, and see | 
what choice volumes we can make of them, for | 
ornament and preservation. | 

oe + 
Great Crors.—The “ croppy style” of cut | 
ting the hair has just broken out among the 
young ladies of Milwaukie, and rages fiercely. | 
It is said one barber alone cropped no less than , 
three hundred and thirty young ladies’ heads 
within the short space of three weeks. 


woes 





Letrens or Lavatex.—Some interesting 
unpublished letters of the physiognomist Lava 
ter have recently been discovered in St. Peters. | 
burg. They are his letters to the Empress Ma , 
ria Feodorowna, on the “ State of the Soul afer j 
Death.” 





— + 20m + | 
Artistic —The daughter of the late Ary | 
Scheffer is at present engaged in making « col- | 
lection of his works, inorder to have a general | 
exhibition of them in Paris, as was done with 
those of M. Paal Delaroche. | 
“nscoor.!.”-mrrmrmrrmr- 

A sew Roap.—A new carriage road, skirt 
ing the banks of the Hudson River, has just 
been completed from Hoboken to Fort Lee. It 
affords a beantifal drive. 

Beaten ny mis Porit.—Phelan, the great - 
billiard-player, has been beaten by one of his 
own pupils, Kavanagh, » young Irishman. 
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a excavating blocks with the saw and pick- 
he observed that in many cases the well- 
lensed character was lost, and that the ice 
divided by vertical lines into prisms, which 
1 prominently out and ran continually from 
ower to the upper surface. The thickness of 
ice was from seven to eight feet. The in- 
ice that Dr. Kane drew from these singular 
unexpected appearances was, that changes 
he molecular condition of salt-water ice, 
place at temperatures greatly below the 
ing point, caused by the difference of tem- 
ture above and below the surface, producing 
ction known in science as endosmosis, and 
. this action is the efficient cause of the an- 
disruption of the polar ice. 


———— «wom 6 —__ 


LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


eader, did you ever travel on the mighty 
issippi River, in one of those monster 
mers that ply between New Orleans and St. 
is? If so, you have seen a peculiar and 
ing phase of life—peculiar not only to this 
itry, but to the western section of the Union ; 
here is nothing like it either in Europe or 
other part of the United States. These 
3 are usually three stories in height, and of 
extent, so as to make their draught of water 
t, and are capable of carrying two or three 
sand persons. The lower deck, which is 
‘ly level with the river, contains the furnaces, 
‘rs, engines, wood for fuel, accommodations 
‘he crew, and vast quantities of freight. The 
r two decks are appropriated for state rooms 
saloons, for the convenience of passengers, 
officers’ quarters, clerk’s office, barroom, 
—with the pilot’s house overtopping all. 
» wheel-houses at the sides, covering the pad- 
wheels, are of monstrous size, and make 
e a feature in the outline of the boat; while 
two smoke-stacks and steam-pipe tower 
, like grim sentinels keeping watch and 
1 over the domain of some mighty enchanter. 
se boats are universally provided with high- 
sure engines, owing to their superior light- 
when compared with low-pressure engines 
he same power. The constant discharge of 
m through the escape-pipe, at every stroke of 
engines, makes a noise like the firing of 
"y cannon, which to the novice is quite 
tling, but to the ear of the practised traveller 
n assurance of safety. For, if the throbbing 
he great heart beneath the deck should go on 
a single moment without the booming of the 
.pe pipe, an explosion would ensue that 
ild rend the boat in twain, and scatter freight 
| pessengers high in air and far upon the 
ers. 
\mong the thousands who cluster upon the 
ks and in the saloons of one of these great 
kets, there are representatives of every quality 
condition of western life. The wealthy 
nter, the scheming merchant, the industrious 
‘hanic, the humble emigrant, the sagacious 
yer, the babbling politician, the reverend 
icher, the fops and belles of fashion, and the 
cken children of poverty and want—all are 
re, in one promiscuous mass of seething hu- 
nity; and there, too, is the gambler in all his 
ses, from the graceful and accomplished 
ndler, to the lowest blackleg that plays “old 
‘Ige” with smutty cards, or throws a nick 
h loaded paw-paws. Sometimes you will see 
irge crowd gathered at one end of the boat, 
ening to the eloquent sermon or fervid prayer 
a popular western divine, while in the middle 
vts of crafty gamblers are fleecing their ex- 
d victims, and at the other end gay parties 
enjoying the pleasures of the dance, to the 
usie of an extempore band. Occasionally a 
up of thirsty souls break off from either of 
se collections, and make a visit to the gaudily 
nished bar, where whiskey is the favorite bev- 
ge. It is to an Eastern man a noticeable 
t, that though the hard drinkers on these 
its make ever so many visits to the bar, yet 
y seldom become so intoxicated as the same 
38 of persons among us ; and the explanation 
reof is found, not in the greater weakness of 
liquor they imbibe, but in the smaller quan- 
_ they take. But a Yankee always wants 
: money’s worth, even though it be liquid 
ination. 
recasionally the attention of the passengers is 
idrawn from their favorite pursuits, to witness 
scene when the steamer stops at a landing to 
ood up,” or take freight. This is quite a 
uresque affair, particularly at night. The 
ace doors are thrown open to afford light 
he operation, and the fierce glare of the fires 
ests the landing, the high river bank, the 
d-pile or the bale of cotton, with a mixture of 
.dy brightness and deep shade that is per- 
ly startling to the beholder. Emerging from 



































the surrounding blackness, the negro laborers 
are seen flitting across the lurid light, on their 
way to and from the boat, bearing burdens ; 
while the fierce roar of the escaping steam 
above, and the sullen flash of the dark waters 
beneath, confound the sense of hearing and lead 
the observer to imagine that he sces before him 
the infernal regions of the poet, and beholds the 
fiends of darkness bearing souls away to the 
doom of torment. But the merry grin of the 
darkies and their jocund tones soon dispel the 
illusion; and anon the wave of the captain’s 
hand causes the crew to hurry on board, the 
fastenings to be cast off, the furnace doors to be 
closed, and the pall of silence and of darkness 
to fall upon the scene. The roar of the steam- 
pipe ceases, the boat pursues her way upon the 
river, and the steady booming of the engine pro- 
claims that everything is restored to its wonted 
state. Thus matters go on, day after day, and 
night after night—the throng of passengers con- 
tinually changing, as port after port is reached— 
some going and others coming—until at length 
the great city is reached, the grand landing 
made, and for the time being, life on the Missis- 
sippi ends. Is not this a microcosm of life it- 
self, as we scramble through it ? 
A MAN’S RIGHT TO BE HUNG. 

Among the new questions which have sprang 
up, lately, is the one whether a man has a right 
to be hung? Moralists have usually denied that 
a man has a right to hang himself, and in some 
countries, attempts at suicide are punished as 
criminal acts. A case has recently occurred in 
Ohio, where a man guilty of murder and sen- 
tenced to be hung, was respited by the governor, 
but refused to receive the executive clemency, 
and insisted upon being hung. He was accord- 
ingly hung, in compliance with his request, and 
the governor’s interposition went for nothing. 
Now, to our view, the sheriff did wrong in 
hanging the man after the proper authority had 
interposed with an order suspending the execu- 
tion, and we are strongly inclined to think that 
the sheriff, and all who aided and abetted him in 
the execution, are in this case guilty of legal 
murder. ‘The luxury of hanging, we take it, is 
not designed by the law as a gratification to the 
criminal, and we cannot see that he has any 
beneficial interest therein. The sentence of 
death is decreed for the protection of society ; 
and if the public authority charged with the 
suspension of that sentence sees fit to order a 
respite, it is to be presumed that he does it for 
the public good, and not for the gratification of 
the prisoner. We do not understand, at all, 
that a sentence of death is a contract between 
the State and the criminal, which must be per- 
formed in full, unless both parties agree to can- 
cel it. Such a sentence is an independent vio- 
lation of the sovereign authority of the State, in 
which the convict has no more voice than any 
single citizen. If so, then it is not for him to 
say whether he will be executed or not; and the 
idea that he may refuse to be respited is just as 
absurd as it would be for him to refuse to be ex- 
ecuted. He has clearly nothing to do in the 
matter; aud we fully expect that in the case 
above mentioned, the sheriff will have to answer 
for his conduct, in disobeying the order of the 
governor and hanging the prisoner. 








New Custom at Sociat Festivars.— 
Among the new fashions and customs, one of 
the most remarkable is in the field now open to 
the celebrated orators of Parliament for the dis- 
play of their eloquence, at wedding breakfasts 
and banquets. The foreign correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce says: “At the nuptial 
entertainments in London, during the past sea- 
son, such men as Lords Palmerston and Russell 
have delivered speeches eulogistic of bride and 
groom, parents and relations to the fourth and 
fifth degree—which speeches are all published in 
full, with the report of the nuptials, in the 
Court Journal.” 


<—— oe 

Op Lapres.—Somebody complains that the 
race of old ladies is extinct; there is so little 
veneration for age, now-a-days, that they keep 
entirely out of sight. The past century abounded 
in examples of brilliant and cheerful old ladies 
presiding over circles distinguished for wit, in- 
telligence and good manners. There is not a 
woman of fifty now, who would dare, in speak- 
ing of her youth, to employ the charming mot of 
Madame de Deffant—“ Once upon a time, when 
I was a woman.” 


—__+ 26 @_>—___—_———_ 
RemeMBER.—All the serials of the day, mag- 
azines, pamphlets, newspapers, music, London 
Tilustrated News, Punch, etc., are bound at this 
office, at the lowest possible rates, and returned 
in one week. Old books rebound, and made as 
good as new, at a trifling charge. Gather your 
loose, paper-covered works together, and see 
what choice volumes we can make of them, for 
ornament and preservation. 








Great Crors.—The “croppy style” of cut- 
ting the hair has just broken out among the 
young ladies of Milwaukie, and rages fiercely. 
It is said one barber alone cropped no less than 
three hundred and thirty young ladies’ heads 
within the short space of three weeks. 





Letrers OF LavaTEeR.—Some interesting 
unpublished letters of the physiognomist Lava- 
ter have recently been discovered in St. Peters- 
burg. They are his letters to the Empress Ma- 
ria Feodorowna, on the “ State of the Soul after 
Death.” 





Artistic.—The daughter of the late Ary 
Scheffer is at present engaged in making a col- 
lection of his works, inorder to have a general 
exhibition of them in Paris, as was done with 
those of M. Paul Delaroche. 





A sew Roap.—A new carriage road, skirt- 
ing the banks of the Hudson River, has just 
been completed from Hoboken to Fort Lee. It 
affords a beautiful drive. 





BEATEN BY HI8 Pupry.—Phelan, the great 
billiard-player, has been beaten by one of his 
own pupils, Kavanagh, a young Irishman. 









IRON BRIDGES. 

The fact has recently been revived that the 
celebrated Thomas Paine, the patron saint of 
American infidels, was one of the first inventors 
of iron bridges. He was a man of strong prac- 
tical genius, and withal, a radical politician as 
well as natural philosopher. In Philadelphia, in 
1787, Paine proposed to build an iron bridge 
over the Schulykill river, with a singie arch of 
four hundred feet span, in order to obviate the 
necessity of piers in the stream, which were 
liable to be carried away by ice, in the spring 
freshets. This bold and original design was not 
thought well of, by the timid Quakers, and he 
then sought patronage for his scheme in Europe. 
The Academy of Science, in Paris, thought 
favorably of his plan, and it was also looked 
upon as feasible in England. Having raised the 
means for constructing a bridge, by a mortgage 
upon his private property, he procured the plates 
to be cast at Rotterham Iron Works, in York- 
shire, and had the castings shipped to London, 
where he erected the bridge upon Paddington 
green for exhibition. The bridge formed a 
single arch of four hundred and ten feet span, 
and was composed of panels of iron with raised 
frames radiating from the centre of the curve. 
It attracted great attention, and was regarded as 
a successful effort. Before the structure could 
be put to any practical use, Paine became in- 
volved in his pecuniary affairs, abandoned it to 
his creditors, and plunged into the vortex of the 
French revolution. The materials were taken by 
the founders, in part payment of their demand, 
and used in the construction of the celebrated 
bridge at Sunderland, over the river Weir, which 
was built in 1796, and was long regarded as the 
greatest triumph of art in the line of arched 
bridges. This bridge has a span of 236 feet, 
with a rise of 34 feet, and the highest point of 
the arch is 129 feet above the bed of the river. 
It has been mecessary to strengthen it with 
props, tiebars and braces, to counteract a deflec- 
tion of the arch, and its security even now is re- 
garded as very questionable by engineers ; yet it 
still stands as a monument of the daring and 
erratic genius of its inventor, and might be cited 
as an apt illustration of his theological system. 
Since the time of Paine, suspension bridges of 
iron wire have superseded the form of structure 
devised by him; and later still, the tubular 
bridge, composed of iron tubes, like the one 
across the Menai Straits on the coast of Wales, 
and that now building across the St. Lawrence 
at Montreal. 


_ torr > 


STATE ZVUOLOGICAL CABINET. 


Under the direction of the State Board of 
Agriculture for Massachusetts, various gentle- 
men of scientific ability are now engaged in 
preparing specimens of four branches of the 
zoology of the State, viz., beasts, birds, fish and 
insects. It is proposed to procure as complete 
an assortment as possible, comprising one pair 
at least of every species; and that these speci- 
mens, after being properly prepared so as to pre- 
serve the natural appearance, shall be classified 
and arranged in cases, the whole forming one 
large cabinet, accessible to all the citizens of the 
State. The importance of such a collection as 
this, in aiding the student of science as well as 
the practical man of business, whether farmer, 
mechanic or manufacturer, is very great indeed, 
and it is a subject of sincere congratulation that 
the work has been undertaken. Thus far speci- 
mens of about two hundred species of Massa- 
chusetts birds have been obtained, leaving only 
seventy or eighty to make the collection com- 
plete ; and some two thousand species of insects 
will be represented in the collection by the Ist of 
January next, when it is expected that the entire 
cabinet will be in readiness for exhibition. 
Equally good progress is making in the depart- 
ments of fresh and salt water fishes, and of 
quadrupeds. The whole of this important work 
is conducted by Charles L. Flint, Esq., secretary 
of the agricultural board, and he has procured 
the assistance of competent naturalists to aid 
him in the various subdivisions. One very di- 
rect and essential benefit will be realized by ag- 
riculturists, from the arrangement of the birds 
and insects in this cabinet; as it is the intention 
of Mr. Flint to designate the birds and insects 
that are destructive to vegetation, in such a man- 
ner that they may be readily known, and also to 
indicate the birds that are beneficial to vegeta- 
tion by preying upon destructive insects. When 
the cabinet is completed, a catalogue thereof is 
to be prepared, which will be published in the 
next volume of transactions ‘of the State Board 
of Agriculture. 


+—~e 





Humpouipt. — Alexander Von Humboldt, 
having been born September 14, 1769, has just 
completed his eighty ninth year. A letter from 
Berlin says he was invited by the Queen and 
Prince Consort of England to breakfast at the 
palace of Babelsberg, and was received by them 
in the most flattering manner. 
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Tue Frencu Empress an ApmiraLt.—The 
Empress of the French, before leaving the Bre- 
tagne, wrote the following in an album which was 
lying on the table of her saloon,‘ My stay on board 
the Bretagne is one of the happiest episodes of 
my life. —Eucen1e,Grande Amirale de France.” 


Tae Hero or Lucknow.—Major-General 
Sir John Inglis, who commanded at the memo- 
rable defence of Lucknow, says the London 
Statesman, is on a visit at the Vicarage, Mor- 
land. Judging from his worn appearance, such 
a change and rest were very needful. 

Tar Arcupvuke SterHen.—The Archduke 
Stephen, of Austria, Ex-Governor General of 
Hungary, who has for some years been living in 
a sort of exile in the Duchy of Nassau, has re- 
turned to Vienna, and a reconciliation has taken 
place between him and the emperor. 

I 

Ax Actor’s Earnincs.—John Povey writes 
to the London Era that “Charles Mathews has 
earned twenty-nine thousand five hundred and 
twenty dollars since be has been in this 





country.” 

















EDITORIAL INKDROPs, 
A statue of the patriot James Otis, from the 
chisel of Crawford,has been placed in Mt. Auburn. 


The use of anwsthetics in convulsive forms of 
| disease is becoming quite common. 


Mrs. Julia Dean Hayne’s engagement at the 
Boston Theatre was a very successful one. 

If a lady will make a barrel of herself, she 
must expect to be treated as a butt. 

If atmosphere cost fifty cents a gallon there 
would be a rush for it. 

The secret of horse-taming is to Rarey-fy the 
atmosphere about the quadruped. 

Two poets, N. P. Willis and John G. Whittier, 
were recently in Boston. 

The assessed valuation of the city of Worces- 
ter, Mass., for this year is $16,386,000. 

Bernardin St. Pierre, says, “‘ Women are the 
flowers of life, and children its fruits.” 

Of all creatures flies and women consume 
most time at their toilettes. 

A rascally bachelor says, “ The friendship of 
two women is always a plot against a third.” 

A fine sea-turtle weighing 500 pounds was 
captured lately by Mr. N. Hopkins, at Barnstable. 

Three whi es were lately killed by the Sioux 
Indians, near Pembina, in Minnesota. 

The English for Tein-tsin, so frequently men- 
tioned in the China news, is “ Heavenly Ferry.” 

Desire is a tree in leaf, hope is a tree in flower, 
and enjoyment is a tree in fruit. 

Eternity is a line that has two ends—a path 
beginning in the cradle, and ending in the tomb. 

A New York critic says Adelaide Phillips’s 
acting of “ Azucena” was intense and sublime. 

The aggregate value this year of the Mackinac 
fisheries is stated to be $638,500. 

The Canadians are very anxious to have Queen 
Victoria visit them. Perhaps she will do so. 

Some writer says marriage is like eating an 
onion—you shed tears and eat again. 

A beautiful brunette said her brown complex- 
ion was owing to her being so often toasted. 

There is a man in this city so habitually 
sleepy that his curiosity can’t be wakened. 

“The only victory that costs no tears is that 
over ignorance,” said Napoleon. 

Many authors whose names are high with pos- 
terity, when living were poor and unhonored. 





THE KNIGHTS OF THE IRON RING: 
—oR,— 

THE COMPANIONS OF SILENCE. 
A TALE OF THE COURT OF NAPLES AND THE 
MOUNTAINS OF CALABRIA. 

In the next number of “ Ballou’s Pictorial ”’ we 
shall commence the publication of an illustrated 
romance, under the above title, adapted from the 
French expressly for our cdlumns, by Miss 
Anna M. Carter, a writer favorably known to 
our readers, whose graceful pen has improved 
upon the original, and rendered it one of the 
most effective stories ever published in this 
country. We never seek to create expectation 
not destined to be realized, and we will stake our 
critical reputation on the assertion that this story 
fatly equals in interes» the world-renowned 
“ Mysteries of Paris” which has beep translated 
into every living of Europe. The 
plot of our narrative is remarkably ingefious, 
and its elaboration brings forth a series of start- 
ling and unexpected incidents, with vivid pictures 
of wild and interesting characters, and scenes of 
intense dramatic power and effect. Perhaps we 
should add, having referred to the ‘‘ Mysteries of 
Paris,” that in the “ Knights of the Iron Ring” 
there is not the faintest shadow of the immorality 
which disfigured the “Mysteries,” and should 
render it a sealed book in the domestic circle. 





Te.uinc TaLes.—No man would ever have 
ventured to assert of the ladies what Madame de 
Girardin says: ‘If you saw our belles at supper, 
if you knew how all these nymphs eat, you would 
not understand why these young women are so 
thin. Really, when you have been present at one 
of our tall suppers, when you have seen these 
fragile beauties at work, when you have measured 
by the eye how much ham, chicken, partridges, 
and cake of every kind they have swallowed, 
you have a right to exact that their arms should 
be rounder and their shoulders more successful.” 
An illogical conclusion! Madame de Girardin 
has painted great eaters, and great eaters are 
much oftener thin than plump. 

OH 

Ataetic Exercises.—Onr people are really 
waking up to a realization of the necessity of 
athletic exercises and sports; cricket clubs are 
formed all over the country, base ball is popular, 
walking and riding on horseback are coming 
into vogue again, and if these manly habits are 
persevered in, the Anglo-American race will 
rival in physique their trans-Atlantic cousins, 











Tue Mormons.—There is said to be a large 
amount of apostacy among the people of Utah, 
and that Brigham Young is really afraid of 
violence from his own followers. It is evident 
that the filthy delusion of Mormonism is on the 
eve of being utterly broken up. 


——————__+ aon _—_—_— 

A yew Paper.—Pensiero et Oxione (Thought 
and Action), is the title of a new revolutionary 
paper established in London, to advocate the 
Italian cause. Mazzini, Kossuth, Saffi, Mario 
and Libertini are to write for it. 

Lonceviry.—Mrs. Ludwick Snyder, of Burn- 
side township, Cleartield county, Pennsylvania, 
died at the advanced age of 108 years recently. 
Her husband, who survives her, has reached the 
ripe age of 112 years. 

——_+ soe o>—_—_—_—_———— 

Protestant Cuurch 1N Panis.—Mr. Tual- 
loch has been deputed by the Charch of Scotland 
to open a Protestant church in Paris, and remain 
there preaching for a few months. 

——_ +2: 

Tue Comet.—A proposition was made in 
New York to give the comet a public reception. 
“ Thereby hangs a tale.” 








Expegience.—Carlyle says: “ Experience is 
an excellent schoolmaster, but he does charge 
such dreadful high wages!” 












DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents. 





“The Young Pioneer: or, The Red and White Men of 


Virginia,” a Story of the Early Settlers, by James Faanx- 
Lin Firs. 


“ The Gift,” stanzas by M. Porrer, Jr. 
‘The Old Block House,” a story by Mary A. Lowa1t. 


** Scenes in China,” No. 10.—Stealing a Chinese God, 
by ALUNG. 


‘“* The Mother's Treasure,” @ poem by Mus. R. T. Ex- 
DREDGE. 


“ Washington and the Deserter,” a Revolutionary tale 
by Wituiam Ear. Binper. 


* Taken Home,” verses by Eurty R. Pace. 
** Gossip with the Reader.”’ 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Picture of the new Bremen and New York Steamship 
Hudson. 


A series of Sketches of the Salt Mines of Wiliescka, 
Poland, showing the various avenues and passages in this 
far-famed and extensive subterranean wonder. 


Picture ofa Bengalee Village on the banks of the Ganges. 
Scene in the Environs of Calcutta. 


An engraving representing Crossing a Torrent in New 
Granada. 


A Traveller's Halt near Mocoa in South America. 
Rat-Catching in London, showing first a Rat Catcher 


fully equipped for the Rat-Pit; second, the Time-Keeper ; 
and third, a Terrier Dog and his Battle. 


A large whole page picture, showing the Epsom Course 
on Derby Day in England. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 

0G> One copy of the Fiaa, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 


Foreign items. 


The total gold circulation of Great Britain is 
estimated at $250,000,000, and of paper money 
$158,000,000. 

The Thames River is becoming quite respect- 
able again in its comparative purity. ‘They 
catch white bait once more off Woolwich. 

M. Jules Janin is writing a life of M’lle Rachel, 
M. Jules Lecomte is engaged on her biography, 
and the Felix family are writing her life. 

Five hundred and seven Austrian priests have 
addressed a memorial to the cardinal prince, 
archbishop of Vienna, asking for certain reforms, 
the most important of which seem to be increased 
pay and the right to marry. 

An English paper states that a laborer, enga- 
ged in cutting a wheat field at Hightield, in Der- 
byshire, was smoking his pipe, when some fire 
from it ignited the standing grain and destroyed 
in a few minutes between tive and six acres of 
wheat. 


Napoleon’s St. Helena hearse and carriage, 
which had been removed to the Royal Military 
Repository, at Woolwich, has now been restored 
to its original appearance, and is to be forwarded 
from the Royal Arsenal to Paris, as a present 
from her majesty to the emperor. 

At the distribution of prizes at the Sorbonne, 
in Paris, among the colleges belonging to the 
university, one of the three principal, that of 
Latin composition, was awarded to a mulatto 
youth, a native of Hayta; and the first of Greek 
composition to another Haytian, quite black. 

A tiger and two hyenas escaped, lately, at 
Lubin, in Russian Poland, from a travelling 
menagerie, and sought refuge in the woods at 
Belzyce and Konopnica. Several animals were 
subsequently torn to pieces by the tiger, and the 
inhabitants dare not go to the tields to reap. A 
number of soldiers have been sent to surround 
and kill the animals. 











Dewdrops of Gisdom. 


In literature, our taste will be discovered by 
that which we give, and our judgment by that 
which we withhold. 

If sensuality be our only happiness, we ought 
to envy the-brates ; for instinct is.asurer, shorter, 
and sefer guide to such happiness than reason. 

Every ‘fool knows how often he has been a 
rogue, but every rogue does not know how often 
he has been a fool. 

The more we know of history, the less shall 
we esteem the subjects of it; and to despise our 
species, is the price we must too often pay for 
our knowledge of it. 

The three great apostles of practical atheism, 
that make converts without persecuting, and re- 
tain them without preaching, are wealth, health, 
and power. 

If fruition ever followed profession, the world 
would be bright with goodness. There are men 
enough who talk. Few of them, comparatively, 
ever allow their talk to ripen into action. 

It is with ridicule as with compassion, we do 
not like to be the solitary objects of either; and 
whether we are laughed at or pitied, we have no 
objection to sharers, and fancy we can lessen the 
weight by dividing the load. 

There is an instinct in the heart of man which 
makes him fear a cloudless happiness. It seems 
to him that he owes to misfortune a tithe of his 
life, and that which he does not pay, bears in- 
terest, is amassed, and largely swells a debt, which 
sooner or later, he must acquit. 

Nothing more completely bafiles one who is 
full of trick and duplicity than straight-forward 
and simpleintegrity in another. A knave would 
rather quarrel with a brother knave than with a 
fool, but he would rather avoid a quarrel with 
one honest, sensible man, than with both. 








Soker’s Budget. 


It is not every man who can laugh up his sleeve 
when he happens to be out-at-elbows. 

The lady who was bent upon having her own 
way, has n straightened by circumstances. 

Which five names in early Scripture indicate 
the commencement of corporal punishment? 
Adam, Seth Eve, Cain Abel. 

Why is a man paying his note at the bank like 
a father going to see his children ?—Because he 
meets his responsibilities ! 

There is a lady down East so high-minded 
that she disdains to own that she has common 
sense. 

Mary (holding out at arm’s length a lady’s 
crinoline petti—hem ! no! we mean, a crinoline 
convenience :) “If you please, sir, missus says 
you must find room for thisin your portmantel !” 

“Thave insulted you, and you will have to 
brook the insult,” said a little man to a big one. 
“I will brook you,” said the big one, taking him 
up and tossing him into the middle of a stream 
close by. 

“| didn’t at all expect company to-day,” said 
alady to her visitors, with a not very pleasant 
look ; “ but I hope you will make yourselves at 
home.” ‘“ Yes, indeed,’ replied one of them, 
starting off, “I will make himself at home as 
quick as possible.” 

“Do you believe in second love, Mister Mc- 
Quade?” “ Do I belave in second love? Humph! 
ita man buys a pound of sugar, isn’t it swate? 
and when it’s gone, don’t he want another pound, 
and isn’t that swate, too? Troth, Murphy, I 
belave in second love!” 


“Ah, my good fellow,” said one man to anoth- 
er, slapping him familiarly on the shoulder, 
“you’re one of the men we read of!’ How so?” 
inquired the other. ‘‘ Where did you read of 
me?” “Inthe police report.” “The man we 
read of,” drew his fist, but the other was at « 
safe distance. 
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| G. Forbes tied a jug of whiskey about his neck 





Quill and Srissors. 


A “high life” wedding recently took place 








; On Staten Island, and while the guests, after the 


ceremony, were being regaled with a recherche 
dejeuner and the exquisite music of Dodworth’s 


| Band, several barrels of lager beer were served 
} Out to the coachmen and footmen of about one 


hundred and fifty carriages in attendance. 


An immense army of young grasshoppers at. 
tempted to fly across the Red River of the North 
about the 20th of June, but their ambition ex- 


| ceeded their ability, and down they fell and 


were drowned in the river. This has improved 
the fisheries on the river, and the fish now 
caught, it is said, are gloriously fat 

The Wilmington (N. C.) Herald states that a 
disease prevails among the oysters and clams 
found along the coast. On opening them, the 
contents are found to be perfectly black and 
shrivelled up, presenting a singular appearance. 
In consequence of this, the people have stopped 
eating them altogether. 

At Lysander, Onondaga county, N. Y., John 
and attempted to swim the river. The jug 
proved tvo heavy for him, and he was found at 
the bottom next morning—having mixed alto- 
gether too much water with his liquor. 

The Pittshurg, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railroad has only forty-six miles to complete, to 
make a direct and continuous railroad connec- 
tion, under one management and control, from 
Philadelphia to Chicago, and requiring only a 
single change of cars in eight hundred miles. 

The steam fire engine Philadelphia has been 
invited by the Chiet and Engineers of the Fire 
Department of New York to give an exhibition 
in that city. ‘Che citizens of New York, it is 
said, look with favor upon the proposition to 
substitute steam for hand fire-engines. 

At a prize fight near Detroit, lately, one man’s 
ear was chewed off by the gentlemanly antago- 
nist with whom he was fighting. A spectator, 
by way of consolation, humanely picked the 
piece up, wrapped it in a piece of paper, and put 
it into the pocket of the owner. 

Mr. E. D. Selden, proprietor of the Brandon 
marble quarries in Vermont, has presented to 
the Congregational Church of that place a mar- 
ble pulpit, valued at about $800. It is snow- 
white, and is said to be remarkably beautifal. 

The diploma of honorary membership in the 
Berlin Gevugraphical Society has been forwarded 
through the Department of Stateto Prof. A. D. 
Bache, the distinguished Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey of the United States. 

Work upon the monument to Henry Clay, at 
Lexington, Ky., has been suspended, says the 
Louisville Journal, in consequence of a want of 
funds. ‘The uncollected subscriptions amount to 
the sum of $10,000, 


One of the best inscriptions of the New York 
cable celebration was that in relation to the en- 
gineer who contrived the paying out apparatus— 
“Don’t forget Everett, who shuffled off the im- 
mortal coil.” 


The Queen of England has presented to the 
First Battalion of the Cold-Stream Guards a 
beautiful Cashmere goat, from the herd in 
Windsor Great Park. 


A fisherman on the beach at Weymouth, 
Dorsetshire, has been struck down by sun-stroke, 
of which he died. This is a rare occurrence in 
England. 

We learn from a Southern exchange that the 
Choctaw cotton tactory, in Mississippi, is paying 
to its stockholders a dividend of twenty-nine per 
cent. 

Prince Alfred, one of Queen Victoria’s sons, 
Was entered the navy and is now a cadet om 
board the Euryalus, Captain Tarleton. 

The trade in coolies still continues. A Dutch 
vessel lately arrived at Havana having lost 210 
eoolies out of 588 embarked. 


The Marquise Verac, formerly of Louis 
XVI.’s lifeguard and governor of’ Versailles, 
died lately at the age of 80. 

Kansas is now set down in the list of gold- 


producing distriets. There will be a rush 
thither. 


The rendezvous of the Paraguay expedition 
will be at Buenos Ayres, near tes Wa af the 
Parana River. 


There is a female pickpocket in Philadel 
who is believed to have accumulated pes 
$25,000 by her profession. 

“Two Millions,” the new poem of William 
Allen Butler, has sold to the extent of the fif- 
teenth thousand. 


In New Orleans, during eleven weeks, 2200 
persons died of yellow fever. 


The New York State Agricultural Society is 
to be located at Ovid. nea 


Marriages. 





In this city, by Rev. Dr. Worcester, Mr. John W. M. 
Appleton to Miss Mary R. Marsh. 

By Rev. Mr. Boyden, Mr. James E. Merrill to Miss 
Margaret E. Benson. 

By Kev. Mr Stowe, Mr. John 8 Kinsley to Miss Maria 
L. Bmith. 

By Rev. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Charles D. Brooks to Miss 
Dorcas Sargent Aborn. 

By Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Nathaniel W. Dadmun to 
Miss Sarah Elizabeth Hood. 

By Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Aaron F. Walcott to Miss 
Harriet M. Kand. 

At Koxbury. by Rev. Mr Ryder, Mr. Leonard P. Emer- 
son to Miss Jenny L. Herrington 

At Charlestown, by Kev. Dr. Ellis, Mr. John F. Ayer 
to Miss Hattie M Smith. 

At West Cambridge. by Rev Mr. Cady, Mr. B. Nelson 
Blake to Miss Annie E. Whitten. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Bargent, Mr. Frank C. Horn to 
Miss Emma La Banister. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Dr. Dimmick, Mr. James F. 
Lesley to Miss Mary G. Spaulding. 

At West Newbury, by Rev. Mr. Thompson, Mr. C. M. 
Coffin to Miss Esther lee Curtis. 

At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. Parker, Rev. James R. 
Bourne to Miss Isabella G. Staples 

At Northampton, by Rev. Mr. Holmes, Mr. William A. 
Wheelock to Mies Jennie A. Holmes. 

At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. Richardson, Mr. Abraham 
Capron to Miss Sarah L. Craige, both of Leicester. 

At Fall Kiver, by Rev. Mr Porter, Augustus B. Leon- 
ard, Esq. to Miss Emma Burch. 


; Deaths, 

















In this city. Ebenezer Francis, Keq., 88; Mr. Luke 
Ashley, 61; Widow Hannah French, 61; Samuel Austin, 
Esq , 69; Mr. Zephaniah Tucker, 63; Mr. Henry Km- 
mone, 84; Widow Elizabeth Lyon, 70; Mra Eliza Byver- 
ett, of Koxbury, 68; Mrs. Richards, 63; Mrs 
Ewily Easterbrook, 68. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Thomas Bourne, 26; George A 
Whitney, 19. 

At Chelsea, Mr. William 8. Jennings, 29. 

At Brighton, Mr Henry William Schimming, 68 

At Waltham, Mr. Jabez 8 Walcott, 66 

At Salem, Widow Mehitable Batchelder, 76 

At Newbury . Widow Sarah Merrill, 80. 

At Lowell, Mies M4: B Taylor, 2 

At Salisbory, Mise Mary Ann Hills. 21. 

At Amesbury, Widow Sally Davis, 75. 

At Grafton, Mre Susannah Le Bure, 54 

At Northampton, Mrs. Rachel Parsons, 78. 

At Wincheodon, Mrs. Lacy Poland, 75. 

At South Abington. Widow Sarah Gurney, 0 

At Bast Bridgewater, Hon. Aaron 

At South Bridgewater, Mra. Elizabeth M., wife of Rev 
James ©. Bengrave, 38 

At Sutton, Mr. Elijsh Bullard, 73. 

At WestSeld, Widow Clariasa Taylor, 7] 

At Shrewsbury, Mr Mrastus Sumner. 76 

At New Bedford, Mr. Joho Sisson. 72 

At Westport. Mre Hanosh Sherman, 83. 

At Springfield, Mr. William Stebbins, 63. 

At Longmeadow, Mrs. Arminds W. Alien, 75 

At North Adams, Mr Charles Wells, 94. 

At West Boylston, Mrs. Sarah Harthao, 96 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MY CHILD. 


















































































My child is fair—its eyes of blue 
Oft dreamily upturned to me, 
With sadness pierce the frail heart through, 
Reflecting back life's wildest sea ; 
Recalling memories one by one, 
That sway within the fitful brain, 
As struggling rays thrown by the sun 
Each restless, tossing wave upon. 


My child is fair—its tresses bright 
Upon my cheek so softly lie; 
But through the lengthened, weary night 
Still dark-hued visions fill the eye; 
Embarked in grief upon the tide 
That ceaseless flows from youth's fair main, 
A world of thoughts resisting glide, 
To reap the tempest oer again. 


My child is fair—its unstained heart 
Throbs geutly on my heaving breast, 
Throughout the night ne painful start 
Disturbs the quiet of its rest; 
Dreams wildly breaking to my own, 
Thrill with grief each straining chord, 
Revealing that to me alone 
My child must trust, next to its God. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE TORY’S NIECE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 

“No, no, Bessie; this is the pleasantest way 
home,” and Arthur Mervale gently took his 
companion’s hand, and led her away from the 
dusty turnpike and over a sweet-smelling clover 
field, to where a thick growth of low willows 
marked the meandering of a beautiful river. 
Parting the lithe young trees, they soon stood 
upon its green banks and watched for awhile in 
silence the golden and crimson tides which the 
sunset rolled over the dense forest that skirted 
the opposite shore, and the softly waving shad- 
ows which lay in the depths of the clear water. 

“Let us sit down here awhile, Bessie, and en- 
joy the glorious evening ;” and pointing to the 
mossy root of an old oak, he motioned her to 
rest herself there, and then threw himself on the 
short grass at her feet. 

“Tt grows late, Arthur,” said the young girl, 
as the shadows in the river lengthened and the 
sunshine on the forest faded. ‘ My uncle will 
worry. Let us go,” and she half rose to her feet. 

“Not yet, Bessie. You and I will soon see 
turbulent times, darling. Your uncle even now 
suspects my whiggery. Once convinced of it, 
our interviews will be atanend. I have borne 
much for your sake, dearest, but when the rup- 
ture really comes, as come it must soon, I must 
show my colors I cannot for a moment defend 
King George and his red-coated crew. My sym- 
pathies, my exertions, my very life itself, must be 
active in the cause of the colonists, for truly 
their grievances are terrible. So Bessie, sit still 
yet awhile.” 

He took her hand and fondly clasped it. He 
had never yet told his love in words, but his elo- 
quent eyes had spoken it many times, and the 
maiden had long known she was very dear to his 
heart. But now, in the quiet of that June twi- 
light, he whispered to her alg the depth and 
strength of his affection, and when she suffered 
him to fold her to his bosom in such a warm, 
tender caress, he felt that her lips, could she have 
mastered her emotion enough to speak, would 
have answered him in thrilling tones. 

“ Now we will go home,” said he. ‘“ Come 
what will, my spirits will never falter after this, 
for now I know you love me better than any 
other earthly one, and I know too that Bessie 
Van Zandt’s vows are never lightly taken.” 

It was a pleasant path, winding close by the 
river. Soft dews fell upon their heads; the in- 
cense of wild flowers, freshened by the evening’s 
coolness, floated all about them; the waters rip- 
pled against the shores in low music-tones; the 
moon shed a soft light on the scene, flecking the 
turf with waving lines of silver, and giving a 
fairy-like beauty to the calm waves of the Mo- 
hawk; a holy calmness seemed to have settled 
over everything, and one could almost fancy the 
earth was on her knees silently telling her vesper 
prayer. 

“ How sweet to die just now,” whispered the 
maiden. “Heaven seems very near.” 

“ Sweeter to live, my darling, for heaven is 
here, in our own hearts—but hark! I hear the 
dip of paddles. Conceal yourself a moment in 
the forest, while I creep into that thicket and see 
who’s coming. These are dangerous times, and 
we must look out for foes on every side.” 

Scarcely had the maiden sheltered herself from 
observation behind the massive trunk of an olden 
elm, and the youth himself in a thick growth of 
briers, whose tangled branches bent over the 
shore and swayed into the beaming water, ere 
there shot out from behind a little headland a 
light canoe with two oarsmen. They had evi- 
dently been drinking, for their talk, though loud 
and earnest, was strangely incoherent, and Ar- 
thur, though he listened keenly, could only glean 
from their broken, stuttering words, that a battle 
had been fought between the colonists and Brit- 
ish soldiers, and that they were carrying the news 
to old Ben Van Zandt, the uncle of Bessie. 

“Don’t tremble so, darling,” said the young 
man, tenderly, as the little boat out of sight and 
hearing, he hurried to the hidden girl. “No 
harm can reach you now, for are you not mine 
own.” 

“ But those men, Arthur. Did you not recog- 
nize them. I should know their voices in a thou- 
sand. They are Rupert Van Alstyne’s cronies, 
and hideous and gross as he is, they are yet more 
so. Satan himself could ask no fitter tools for 
his darkest deeds. I always shudder but to see 
them, and now they are going straight to my 
uncle’s. Ipray God, Rupert do not follow them.” 

“ There have been rumors afloat, Bessie, that 
your uncle would once have wedded you to him; 
is it so?” 

“It is, Arthur;” and she clung closer to his 
arm, and then whispered hurriedly, “he would 
have sold me. Uncle, you know, is guardian to 
myself, and has until I come of aye, the sole 
control of all the money my father left me. Ru- 
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pert agreed to relinquish to him two thirds of my 
dowry, if he could by any means, fair or foul, 
force me to marry him. O, Arthur, heaven and | 
my own heart only knows what I have suffered 
from their persecutions. Of late, though, they 
have ceased to trouble me, and left me compara- 
tively free, but I fear it is but some ruse. I 
tremble every hour lest I hear my uncle thunder 
out his commands that I prepare to marry him.” 
And she sobbed aloud. 

Tender hands wiped away her tears, passion- 
ate kisses stilled the anguish of her heart, and 
soothed at length by the caresses and love-tones 
of her betrothed, the maiden ventured on, nearer 
and nearer her hated home. 

As they emerged from the forest on to the 
wide-stretching lawn that surrounded the ample 
mansion of the Van Zandts, they beheld a crowd 
of neighbors, men, women and children, cluster- 
ing about the two men who had arrived but a 
short time before in the canoe. They heard too, 


| but not until day-light was streaming into her 





loud and vehement ejaculations, mingled with 
curses against the whigs and all who favored 
them. 

“Can you steal into the house quietly and 
without their seeing you, dear?” asked Arthur, 
as he drew his companion again into the shadows 
of the woodland. “It will not be best for me 
to show myself to-night, for they seem terribly 
exusperated, and the sight of me might move 
your uncle to violence against you. I will watch 
here till I see a light in your chamber ; and, Bes- 
sie, should aught befall you, a note hidden in the 
hollow of that old oak, beside which we sat this 
evening, will bring me to your side, though Ru- 
pert Van Alstyne and all his crew were your 
jailors. Go now, precious one,” and he drew 
her yet again to his heart, and then watched her 
with a throbbing breast, as she glided noiselessly 
from one clump of shrubbery to another, till she 
gained the long grape arbor that led directly to 
the back porch. Five minutes later and a light 
shone from the casement of her room, while the 
white curtains were withdrawn and a figure which 
he knew to be hers, leaned forth as if to watch 
the evening’s beauty. A moment he stood in 
lover like reverence, viewing the sweet picture, 
and then turned hastily away into the forest and 
was soon far away. 

Well was it for the maiden that she had lin- 
gered no longer with him beside the river’s brink 
or on the edge of the dim woodland, for scarcely 
had she thrown aside her cape and bonnet and 
seated herself beside her work-stand, ere a heavy 
footstep was heard ascending the stairs, and in 
another instant a loud, imperative knock at the 
door Seizing some needle-work that lay beside 
her, she said calmly, “ Come in, sir,” and then 
looked up as if wondering to see him. 

“So you’re home, are you, Miss Bessie?” ex- 
claimed he, in disappointed tones, ‘“ Well, it’s 
lucky for you, for if I had found you out scout- 
ing the woods with that chicken-hearted Mervale, 
you wouldn’t have seen daylight again for many 
along day. And now listen to me, girl. I’ve 
had news to-night,—curse the rebels and the 
name of Bunker Hill too—I say I’ve had news 
to-night, which will oblige me and every other 
King George man to buckle on their armor forth. 
with, and which will make me know too who are 
and who are not our friends; and, mark me, 
girl, youspeak no more to Arthur Mervale till 
he shows his colors. If he put on the red coat, 
well and good—but if not,” and he grated his 
teeth and hissed rather than spake—“ I'll have 
his heart’s blood outof him. And listen further. 
In one week’s time Rupert Van Alstyne will be 
here to join me and my troops. On the day af- 
ter his arrival I shall give you to him—ay, mar- 
ry you;” and he bent his eyes fiercely on her. 
“ To-morrow the wedding gear will arrive, and 
yourself and aunt and the girls in the neighbor- 
hood, may cut and sew as fust as your fingers 
can, for all must be ready without fail in eight 
days’ time. And mind me, Bessie Van Zandt ; 
one word from your lips against the match, and 
you are aprisoner in this room, on bread and 
water till the wedding day,” and without wait 
ing for the reply, which her quivering lips seem- 
ed striving to utter, he strode away, slamming 
the door violently after him. 

With a groan that seemed to come from her 
heart’s core, the poor girl threw herself on the 
bed and for hours lay weeping on her pillow. 
Not until the old clock in the hall had pealed the 
midnight chimes did she lift her weary head, but 
then she sat up and seemed for awhile lost in 
thought. Her uncle would have quailed could 
he have seen how stern grew the lines about her 
lips, and how passionate the glance in her dark 
eyes. Some desperate resolution was evidently 
about to be taken by the hitherto timid girl, for 
she soon rose, and lighting a fresh lamp, she 
noiselessly unclosed her doorand crept on tip-toe 
to the dark garret. Fitting from amongst a 
bunch of keys that hung to her girdle, one to an 
enormous trunk, she took from it an old-fashion- 
ed black bonnet with a widow’s veil, a dress and 
“cardinal” to match, a pair of antique shoes, 
some mourning glovesand a reticule. Carrying 
these down to her room and hiding them in her 
closet, she returned, and having re-locked the 
trunk, opened a chest filled to the brim with male 
apparel. Clean down to the bottom went her 
little hands, and then she shudderingly drew 
forth a brace of pistols, and with the exclama- 
tion, “they saved my father’s life many and 
many a time—I’!! see now if they will not save 
his daughter’s honor,” she hurriedly bore them 
to her hiding place. Then leaving the lamp, she 
groped down the broad staircase that led to the 
front door, and gliding like a ghost into the low, 
gloomy parlor, she opened a closet door and took 
from a drawer within it a heavy door key, and 
then rapidly regained her room. 

“Now,” said she to herself, as she flung her 
trembling limbs upon her bed, “now, I defy 
him. How lucky, nay,” and ‘she crossed her 
arms devoutly, “ how providential that he once 
lost the key to my room, when he held me pris- 
oner here, and was forced to forge another, and 
how blessed a moment was it, when I learned 
where he had hidden it, when he found the old 
one. Uncle, uncle, may God forgive you the 
sins you would commit against your brother’s 
child—that brother too, who almost worshipped 
you,”’ and then she prayed and strove to sleep, 


and as it darted into midstream, she heard her 
uncle say: 

“ Bid him not fail me. He must be here by 
Monday, for on Tuesday is the wedding.” 

“May be,” murmured Bessie, and went back 
to bed. She counted the hours as they were 
chimed by the old clock, till twelve was struck. 
Then rising, she drew a sheet about her, and 
took her key from its hiding place. For an in- 
stant her heart failed her. ‘If he should have 
left the key in the lock,” said she. But he 
hadn’t, it rested beneath his sleeping head. She 
turned hers noiselessly, and opening the door 
passed through some back rooms till she came 
to the servant’s stairs. Ascending, she entered 
the kitchen. The hearth was still warm, and 
uncovering the embers, she lighted a candle, and 
then taking a plate, and knife and fork, went 
resolutely down cellar. Ther: was a stone 
closet there, and she knew well the way to it, for 
her own hands usually prepared the dainties that 
were set there to keep fresh and cool. Throw- 
ing off her sheet she prepared to partake of some 
supper, for she had eaten nothing since break- 
fast. Bits of cold chicken, currant tarts, seed 
cake and cream cheese made a very comfortable 
meal, after which, securing something as palate- 
able for her subsistence the next day, she went 
back to the kitchen, blew out the candle and re- 
placed it, and then stole noiselessly to her 
chamber, and back to bed. 

Shortly after the usual breakfast hour, she 
heard her uncle’s steps ascending the stairs. 
They paused at her door; then the key was 
fitted and turned in the lock, and he entered 
with a tray containing bread and water. 

“ Bessie,” cried he; but no “*sponse came 
from the curtained bed. “ Bessie! Bessie Van 
Zandt!” And his tone grew impatient. 

“What?” said she at length, querously. 

“OQ, you’re there, are you, you jade? I 
didn’t know but you had jumped out of the 
window.” 

“IT think too much of my neck,” said she, 
crossly. 

“QO, you do, do you? Well, lest it should 
enter that young whig’s brain to rescue you by 
a ladder, I’ll see to-day that bars are fastened 
again into the old stanchions. But first I as' 
you, and I ask it for the last time, will you marry 
Rupert Van Alstyne ?” 

Bessie rose up in bed, and looking like a 
young priestess, with her loose white robes 
shrouding her shoulders, her long, dark hair 
pushed carelessly frém her forehead, falling in 
heavy masses about her neck, she said with an 
emphasis that rung in his ears for many an hour : 

“T tell you no! Benjamin Van Zandt; I 
always told you so. I wiil neither marry him, 
nor shall you have my gold.” 

“And I tell you you shall marry him!’ 
thundered the uncle. “When you leave this 
room, you leave it to become a wife.” And he 
turned away and locked the door. 

“Ay,” murmured Bessie, and a beautiful 
smile played about her lips, “ for once you spoke 
the truth.” And then she lay down again, nor 
did she lift her head all the weary day, save 
once, and that was when the blacksmith entered 
to rivet on the iron bars. But at. midnight she 
sallied out again, took her supper in the gloomy 
cellar, and then, grown bolder by last night’s 
security, went out upon the lawn, and stood 
awhile under the moonlight. And every eve- 
ning she did the same till the Sabbath came. 
All that day she sat by the window cautiously 
watching every motion and noise of the house- 
hold. She saw them all go out at half-past nine, 
and en.barking in canoes, paddle up stream to 
the little settlement where the old Dutch church 
was built. She saw them come back at four in 
the afternoon, and knew just when they took 
their supper. She saw the cows drove home 
and milked, and then just before sunset, she 
watched her uncle and aunt anc .he two aged 
servants clamber into the farm wagon and drive 
off. She knew they were going to a prayer- 
meeting some four miles south, and she knew 
the house was deserted by all save Hannah, the 
trim little Dutch girl, whose lover came regularly 
on Sabbath evenings to do up his courting. 







































































window did her troubled thoughts give her rest, 
and then her slumber was but a fitful one. 

She met her aunt and uncle at the breakfast 
table with an assumed composure that did credit 
to her strength of nerves; she washed and re- 
placed the breakfast dishes with a quiet, steady 
hand, and then telling Mrs. Van Zandt that the 
strawberries were ripe enough to gather, she 
threw on her sun-bonnet, took a couple of pails 
and went out towards the south meadow. Fora 
long time her uncle stood and watched her as she 
flitted over the soft green grass, stooping at eve- 
ry other step to gather the scarlet clusters; then, 
seeming to be satisfied, he turned away, and 
mounting his horse which had been long waiting, 
he rode hastily to the north. An exultant smile 
rippled over Bessie’s lips as she heard the tramp- 
ling of old Ned’s hoofs die away in the far dis- 
tance ; yet she still kept busy at her task, grad- 
ually however drawing nearer and nearer to the 
forest. Once under the shadow of its olden 
trees, she dropped her pails, half-full both of them 
with luscious berries, and darted like a fawn 
through its cool, dim paths, till a sudden angle 
brought her to the river’s brink and only a few 
steps from the trysting tree. Drawing from her 
bosom a note, she hid it in the hollow, and then 
rapidly retraced her steps and was soon wander- 
ing over the green meadow, a low, flute-like note 
trembling in the soft cadences on her rich lips. 

An hour afterwards and she entered the cool, 
airy kitchen, with both pails glowing to the brim 
with the delicious fruit, and handing them to her 
aunt, said carelessly, “I’ve been quick, haven’t 
I, to gather so many ?” 

“Spry as ever, Bessie. I shall miss your 
nimble fingers much when you are gone—but 
come to the parlor now and see the new goods. 
Old Obadiah brought them up in his canoe just 
after you went out. See here,” and she dis- 
played satins, silks and laces, “ you will havea 
bridal outfit such as a queen might covet.” 

“ Indeed, aunt, I tell you once for all, I’ll have 
none of it,” said Bessie, and a queen might 
have envied her the dignity with which she spoke. 

“Why, Bessie—Bessie—don’t now, dear,” be- 
gan her aunt, who secretly feared old Ben Van 
Zandt as much as even did her niece, and who 
dreaded the effects of his wrathful temper if she 
should finally refuse to become Van Alstyne’s 
bride; “make the best of it, dear. If he isn’t 
handsome, he’s rich you know, and—” 

“Ugly as sin—bad as the evil one,” interrupt- 
ed Bessie, warmly. “TI tell you, aunt, I will not 
marry Rupert Van Alstyne. I will die first and 
you may tell uncle so,” and she swept from the 
room and hurried out on to the lawn and to the 
river’s edge, where unmooring a little canoe, her 
own especial property, she paddled it to a little 
island about half a mile down the stream, where 
again securing it, she leaped on to the grassy 
bank and hid herself in a rustic arbor. Fora 
few moments she was a pitiful sight, wringing 
her hands, beating her bosom and sobbing and 
wailing as though her heart were broken. But 
her emotions were too violent to linger long, and 
she soon grew quiet save that great tears rolled 
down her cheeks, while: her lips moved impetu- 
ously. Suddenly a littimpird, a yellow-throated 
warbler, lighted on the grape vine that swung 
above her head, and poured forth such a flood of 
melody that she involuntarily hushed her sobs to 
listen. Louder and more cheerily sung the bird, 
and presently another and yet another gathered 
on the bending bough, till it quivered beneath 
their tiny feet, and the whole golden air seemed 
but a breath of melody. 

“ Free and hence happy,” murmured the maid- 
en, as she sought in her pocket for a biscuit, and 
crumbled it at her feet. “If ye were captive 
how soon would your bright wings languish and 
your sweet tones be hushed. Eat them up, pret- 
ty ones,” as they flew to the ground and gather- 
ed about the sweet morsels, “and then sing to 
me, for many a day may pass ere I listen again 
to the notes of these forest birds. It is my last 
day of freedom here—I know it—I feel it and ”— 
with a sudden resolution, “I will enjoy it too.” 

And rising, she wandered over the fairy isle, 


plucking the broad-bladed grass, the June roses 
and lilies, and the soft mosses that clung to the 
olden roots of the massive oaks. Then regain- 
ing her seat in the arbor, she braided the grasses 
into a necklace and bracelets, and wove a crown 
from the roses and lilies, and wreathing her dark 
curls and her fair bosom and snowy arms with 
the floral offerings, she leaned her head against a 
rustic column, and closing her eyes gave up her 
thoughts to a sweet reverie. She had not meant 
to sleep, but the low breathings of the wind 
among the leaves, the soft music-notes of the 
birds, the chanting of the waves against the little 
island, the ripple of the current as it swept over 
its rocky bed, were all mesmeric tones, and ere 
long lulled her into a slumber as deep and dream- 
less as that of nursery childhood. 

Time passed on. The noon mark glided off 
the bank, and the lengthening shadows told that 
the evening hours were fast coming on. Still 
the maiden slept; but not long now is her quiet 
and blissful rest to remain undisturbed. A 
canoe comes sailing down the stream, urged on 
by strong and violent hands, even those of Ben- 
jamin Van Zandt and his two meet allies, the 
cronies of Van Alstyne, who had come up the 


eve before. 
“ She is here,” growled the first, as he caught 


a glimpse of her little shallop, as it lay moored 
to the pretty isle. “ Heaven grant we find her 
whig lover by her side!” But to his chagrin, 
nothing met his eyesight but the lovely girl, look- 
ing like some rare picture, as she lay there in her 
motionless beauty. Rudely does he arouse her, 
shaking her white shoulders with his brawny 
hand, and crying in her ear, “ Wake up, you 
jade! wake up, I say !” 

With a wild scream she opens her eyes, but a 
glance at the fierce-looking men about her so 
appulls her dreamy senses, that she sinks at once 
into unconsciousness. How long her swoon 
lasted she never knew, but when she again 
awoke to life she was a captive in her room, a 
cup of water and a slice of bread beside her. 
The last beams of sunset were streaming through 
the casement. She arose and looked out. A 
canve was just putting off with the two fiends, 





“ Now is my time,” said she. ‘“ ‘To-morrow 


Rupert will be here, and he has a thousand eyes. 


Heaven aid me to escape them.” And with 


childish reverence she sunk upon her knees and 
prayed. Rising, she undressed, and afier form- 


ing out of blankets and sheets a something that 


resembled a human figure, she dressed it in her 
clothes and laid it carefully upon the bed and 


drew the curtains. Then arranging herself in 


the old-fashioned garments that had been her 


mother’s years before, and hiding her father’s 
pistols under the ample “ cardinal,” she unlocked 
the door, closed it andturning the key and care- 
fully withdrawing it, went noiselessly down the 
front stairs and into the parlor. Here she 
crouched in silence for an half hour cr more till 
she was satisfied that Hannah and John were 
deep in love's mysteries, when she ventured 
boldly out of the front door, and flying rather 
than walking across the lawn, was soon hidden 
in the welcome shadows of the forest. With 
hurried steps she ran on through its misty depths, 
nor paused to draw an easy breath till she had 
reached the old oak. ‘Taking a note from its 
hollow, she hid it in her bosom, and then un- 
fastening a light canoe that lay a few yards dis- 
tant, she sprang into it and was soon sailing 
down the Mohawk. Five, ten, fifteen, twenty 
miles she glided, almost like a bird, too, for the 
wind and current were in her favor, and accus- 
tomed from childhood to a paddle, it required 
bat little effort for her to suil so far. 

“T must be near him now,’ said she, “for 
there twinkle the lights of the ‘Plain’ settle- 
ment.” And turning the prow of her boat to a 
little cove, she fastened it to a sapling, and then 
springing on shore and hiding in a thicket, she 
cautiously sang the first line of an old fashioned 
love song. The midnight echoes caught it up, 
and the refrain came back to her from hill and 
river. She waited awhile and then sang again, 
but this time with a quivering lip. Again the 
echoes brought the sweet tones to her ear, but to 
her joy the song ended not with the last word she 
had so tremuluusly uttered; a second line 
sounded on the breeze, and rich and mellow were 











the tones, and in another instant, a manly form 
was bending over the canoe, and a manly voice 
erying : 

“ Bessie, dear Bessie, is iz you?” 

“Ay, Arthur.” And the maiden glided 
from the thicket. She had forgotten her dis- 
guise, and wondered to see her lover stand so 
mutely before her. “Have you no words of 
greeting, Arthur; O, Ihave endured much for 
you.” 

” « Bessie—is it Bessie?” And he held out his 
hand. 

She comprehended it all then, and tearing off 
her bonnet stood before him in the moonlight 
with her soft dark curls drooping over cheeks 
and shoulders. 

“Tt is my own, my darling!” And he clasped 
her fondly to his heart; but for a moment, 
though; then leading her up a steep bank and 
through some tangled underbrush to where the 
turnpike lay parallel toghe river, he mounted her 
on a fleet steed, and leaping on to another, gave 
spurs to both, and never halted till at sunrise the 
little village of Schenectady lay at their feet. 
Arthur had friends there, trusty and generous 
ones, and they stood ready to welcome him and 
his fair friend. But only for a few hours did he 
accept their hospitality. When the noon stage 
set out for Albany, the two fugitives entered it, 
and the other passengers marvelled much at the 
chivalrous devotion the young man showed the 
aged lady, little dreaming of the fair brow, the 
radiant eyes, the crimson cheeks and sweet lips 
which were hidden underneath that widow’s veil. 

At sunset they crossed the Hudson, and mid- 
night found them at an old farmhouse on the 
turnpike, between Albany and Hartford, the 
abode of one who had once been servant in 
Arthur’s paternal home. 

“Do you know of any safer place than this, 
for our little runaway ?” asked Arthur the next 
morning, as they all sat in the old-fashioned 
porch, and he glanced affectionately at the pale, 
but beautiful face of Bessie. 

“T think I do, Master Arthur,” said the mid- 
dle-aged man whom he addressed. “ My wife 
and I talked the matter over this morning early, 
for well as we would like to have the lady’s com- 
pany ourselves, our homeis too publicly situated 
and too often visited to be a very secure refuge 
for her. But,” and he lowered his voice and 
looked cautiously about him, “ but about five 
miles from here, in the depths of the forest, there 
resides an aged couple to whom Miss Bessie’s 
presence would be not only acceptable, but 
agreeable in the highest degree, and once there 
her safety is secured, for not all King George’s 
crew could spy the road that leads to that little 
cabin, for two miles of it is through a dark 
marsh, where every inch of ground quivers like 
quicksand beneath the lightest tread. I may 
tell you a little of their story. They are the de- 
scendants of high-born English families, and for 
years dwelt in stately halls, happy as their hearts 
could wish. But troubles many and dire came 
upon them. Their sons were dissolute, and 
came to untimely and violent deaths; their 
daughters, only two, but beautiful as angels—I 
have seen their portraits—married unprincipled 
men, and after a few years’ absence from the 
parental home, came back to die of grief. And 
while yet their hearts were bleeding with these 
sorrows, accusations of treason were lodged 
against the father by those whom he had trusted 
in as brothers, and with only a moiety of his 
wealth he fled in the silence of night time. 
France first offered him an asylum; then Hol- 
land ; but his persecutors were on his track, and 
in desperation he finally put the sea between him 
and his native land, and found an humble but 
secure home in the depths of yonder forest. Ac- 
cident made them known to me some five years 
since. They were obliged to trust me, and have 
never yet regretted their confidence. Since then 
I have gone between them and the world, and 
smoothed their rough life in many a place. They 
are growing feeble now, and for along while my 
wife and I have gone over there twice a week, to 
assist them in their work and to lessen their la- 
bors, and they have lately said to me that if I 
could procure a female attendant whom they 
could trust, and who would be contented in that 
lonely spot, they would be glad to secure her 
services, and would recompense her well. I am 
going to them to-day, and if Miss Bessie will 
venture there with me, I can promise her a safe 
and pleasant home so long as she needs an asy- 
lum, and a father’s and mother’s care, until—” 
He hesitated. 

Arthur finished the sentence, “ Until she can 
have a husband’s.” And then added, “ And I 
may accompany you thither?” 

“No, Master Arthur, it is best you shouldn’t, 
for many reasons, the chief of which is, if Van 
Zandt or Van Alstyne should question you as to 
the runaway’s asylum, you can say honestly you 
know not where she is.” Then noticing the 
young man’s downcast look, he added, “ It is 
only till Christmas, you know. Once of age, she 
will not need to hide from them, even if she 
should not at once accept a new legal protector, 
and then you can hear from her so often, Every 
week I can bring letters from her, and send them 
to you, for travellers will be all the time passing 
by totheeast. And now my opinion is, that the 
sooner we set out the better, fur as yet no one 
knows of your arrival.” And calling one of his 
sons he ordered three horses saddled, saying to 
Arthur, “ You may ride with us to the edge of 
the marsh, and if you please, wait me there.” 

They were soon on the road, Bessie pale and 
sad at the thoughts of her strange parting and 
uncertain reunion, for her lover was going at 
once to join the American army, yet striving to 
wear a brave face that she might keep up his 
spirits, while he, though sorely out of heart, yet 
whispered only encouraging words to ber, telling 
her to hope on, even in the darkest hour, for # 
cottage home, fair and beautiful would yet be 
built for her on the banks of her native river. 

Too soon was the swamp reached, and, O, the 
agony of each, as after their unspoken farewell, 
the one reined in his steed under an old tree to 
await the farmer's return, and the other, the gen 
tle maiden, turned into the dismal depths of that 
dark, miry, almost pathless morass. 

“ Don’t try to guide the beast,” said Solomon, 
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“« just give him the rein; he knows the path, for 
my wife has rode him through here many a time. 
And don’t be afraid, my dear,” marking how 
pallid grew the face that looked up to him. 
“You are safe, now, almost as if you were in 
heaven. Just cling to your saddle, and I’ll soon 
have youina quiet home.” And they rode on. 
“On hard ground again,” exclaimed he, as after 
a tortuous journey of an hour, their horses’ hoofs 
rung on astony road. ‘Courage, my dear, we 
shall soon be there now.” And after half a 
mile’s ride through a beautiful grove, they 
emerged into a little clearing which seemed to 
Bessie’s astonished eyes like a patch of beauty 
dropped from heaven. In the centre stood a 
small log house, so overrun with clinging vines 
that it seemed at first but a green and flowery 
mound. To the south of it a little garden 
stretched away in natural terraces ; on the east 
a small but luxuriant fruit orchard reared its 
graceful young trees, whose branches even thus 
early in the season hung low with their promises 
of a gold and crimson harvest. To the west a 
meadow, soft and mossy as an English lawn, 
sloped down to a silvery brook, whose birth- 
place was in the rocky hill, a little to the north, 
down whose steep bank its pure waters came 
leaping and singing, with bright rainbows spark- 
ling ever about its fairy pathway. Back of the 
rustic lodge, a cool, dim, yet magnificent forest 
stretched away till its long aisles met the feet of 
hoary mountains which completely shut in the 
little nook from the great world beyond. 

“ Alight and rest awhile here,” said Solomon, 
as leaping from his own horse, he assisted Bessie 
to dismount. “ You will find a cool, shady ar- 
bor in the garden, with a spring rippling beside 
it. Go and sit there till I tell them of your 
coming.” 

Bessie did as she was told. It was a lovely 
spot to which she was directed, trailing roses and 
honeysuckles clambering in tangled masses over 
a frame-work woven from wild grape vines. A 
couch of skins, soft and white, lay piled upon 
one side of the little arbor, and with the welcome 
feeling that here she might rest, Bessie threw 
herself upon them, first taking off her antiquated 
garments and attiring herself in the simple mus- 
lin robe she had brought with her from her 
uncle’s. Dimly shone the blue sky through the 
interlacing tendrils; shimmering and dancing 
among the restless leaves stole a few June sun- 
beams; soothingly did the warm south wind 
whisper amid the beautiful foliage, flinging sweet 
odors over the maiden’s brow, and now and then 
dropping a crimson petal on her pale cheek; 
butterflies fluttered over the flower beds ; little 
birds sang in mid-air, and the pure spring bub- 
bled up in low, silvery chimes. The weary girl’s 
senses for a while enjoyed keenly the fair sur- 
roundings, but nature, overtasked, soon pleaded 
so eagerly for sleep, that she closed her eyes 
and was soon wrapt in a slumber as profound 
and sweet as the one she had enjoyed when last 
she visited the fairy island in the Mohawk. An 
hour passed on undisturbed. Then footsteps 
drew softly near, and soon an aged man and 
woman look in uponher. Tears gather in their 
eyes as they watch the beauteous picture, and 
murmuring to each other, ‘ She is like our own, 
and we will shelter the poor lamb,” they turned 
and left her to sleep on. 

“Tt was all a dream, then,” whispered the 
young girl, as a while after she unclosed her 
eyes, “a fearful dream, and I am still on my 
own green island.” And for a while she dozed 
in that blissful state of semi-consciousness which 
is so like to heaven. Gradually, however, she 
remembered all, and with an earnest wish to learn 
whether she could rest awhile in that woodland 
home, safe from her pursuers, she hurriedly 
went towards the house. An aged matron, with 
a face of angelic sweetness, stood in the rude 
doorway, and kindly motioned her to come in, 
and as she crossed the threshold, threw her arms 
about her, saying : 

“T know your story. Be to us a daughter, 
and we will be parents.” And then the aged 
man rose up, and folded her to his heart, saying 
kindly, “ Our child, our daughter Bessie.” 





Months passed on. ‘The summer ripened into 
autumn, and that, sear and brown after a brief 
stay of gorgeous colors, sank into the bare, white 
arms of winter. Winds howled drearily through 
the swamps, and snow drifted over the flower 
beds and deep into the window sills and on the 
porch. The voice of the brook was hushed, and 
the songs of the birds were lost. Lonely and 
desolate looked that little log cabin; but it was 
only upon the outside that cold and dreariness 
reigned. Inside there was warmth and light, 
and hope and joy. Christmas had come, and 
Bessie was free. 

“ Pile on the Yule log now,” said the old man 
to Solomon the younger, who had been brought 
across the swamp when winter set in, to do up the 
hard chores, “and set it blazing brightly too, for 
our guests will soon be here. Ho, Bessie Van 
Zandt, is all ready within ?” 

“Yes, father,” said the maiden, coming from 
an inner room, “will you come now?’ And 
she led him across a dark, narrow hall, to the 
back room of the lodge. ‘“ Does it not look fit 
for a bridal ?” 

“Ay, darling. I did not dream that you 
coul&have fitted it up so out of those old chests. 
Verily, Arthur Mervale will think he has stum- 
bled into fairy land, when after leaving that.dark 
morass and gloomy forest, he is ushered into a 
scene like this.” And he glanced admiringly 
around. 

Carpets, soft and beauteous as flower gardens 
in June lay upon the floor, while the walls were 
hung with crimson drapery, gracefully looped 
here and there aside to give a glimpse of some 
sweet picture-face. The ceiling was snowy 
white with cloud-like lace and masses of muslin ; 
and pendant fromgit in the centre, an antique 
lustre-lamp, werent with winter clover, the 
bright red berries contrasting finely with the 
dark green foliage. There was no furniture, 
for it was impossible to transport heavy articles 
over the treacherous swamp road, but the Yule 

blazing in the fireplace threw a mellow light 
‘rimson cushions and divans, giving to the 
of oriental splendor. 






































































“ Ay, it is fit for a bridal, darling, and now go 
and array the bride, for the groom will soon be 
with us.” 

A whistle, long, loud, and yet mellow withal, 
rang through the lodge. 

“Tt is he—it is Arthur,” said the maiden, and 
half-fainted. 

‘Be brave now, little one. Go and dress. I 
promised him a bride, and in bridal garments he 
shall see you.” And tenderly the old man led 
her to another room. 

A robe of soft, white satin soon fell in graceful 
folds about the slender form, while a veil of rich 
old lace that had shaded an earl’s daughter when 
she wedded, hung over the dark curls. 

“Come, daughter, they are impatient,” said 





the old man, tapping at the door, and he led her 
forth, and into the bridal room, where Arthur, a 
clergyman in robes, the faithful Solomon and his 
family, and the aged lady of the house were 
waiting. 

“Make them one,” said he briefly to the man 
of God, and ere the betrothed had shaken hands, 
kissed or clasped each other they were husband 
and wife. 

Then the guests left them, and the wedded 
lovers for long hours enjoyed that sweet commu- 
nion of the soul which a treacherous kinsman 
had sought to still forever. An old-fashioned 
English supper followed and the bride decked a 
Christmas tree for Solomon’s little children, and 
danced and sung with them till their little golden 
heads drooped on the cushions in sound slumber. 
Then the elders, gathering about the hearth-stone, 
sat till morn was gray in the east, talking and 
listening. 

At sunrise the guests Yeparted, and Arthur 
and his bride and their two aged friends spent a 
happy week together. It was settled, then, as it 
had been partly arranged before, that Bessie re- 
main in the Woodland Retreat, as she had 
named her place of refuge, till the war was ended, 
when they would seek a home beside the Mo- 
hawk. And for seven long years she dwelt there, 
seeing no one, save Solomon and his family, and 
her two aged friends, her solitude cheered occa- 
sionally by brief visits from her husband. In 
the third year of her quiet life there, a little son 
was given to her, whom at the old man’s request 
she named William Glenville, nor dreamed that 
it was after one of England’s proudest lords. 
With the birth of the little,one, new life and 
beauty seemed to throng about that forest home, 
and when Arthur could tear himself from his 
army duties, and spend a few days there, it 
seemed as “though the days of heaven had come 
upon the earth.” 

Peace was declared at length, and freed for- 
ever, he hopefully trusted, from his epaulettes, 
Arthur hastened up the Mohawk to demand his 
wife’s dowry, and to build for her the little home 
they had so often sketched. He found no treach- 
erous uncle now, for a rude tombstone had 
marked for years the grave where Benjamin Van 
Zaadthad found rest from his evil deeds, and 
close beside it slumbered the remains of his 
meet ally, the crafty Van Alstyne. The old 
family mansion was deserted save by an old 
crone, whom with difficulty Arthur recognized 
as the aunt of Bessie. 

“ Take it, yes, take it,”’ said she, with maniac 
wildness, as he at length made himself known. 
And hobbling into the daik, dusty garret, she 
drew from an old chest the title deeds to Bes- 
sie’s lands, and then limping down into the 
dark, musty cellar, she pointed out the stone that 
marked the hiding place of Bessie’s gold. “‘ They 
stored it here, he and Rupert,’ she whispered 
hoarsely, “to have it handy for their use; but 
they never touched a dollar; they died, thank 
God, before they had the chance. And this is 
not all,” said she, more calmly, as she sat at 
eventide with him in what had been Bessie’s 
chamber. “ All that I have is hers. I only ask 
that she let me live with her, and that she love 
me till I die, for O, I am so tired of living here 
alone—so weary with having none to care for 
me.” And she bowed her head upon her 
shrivelled hands and wept. 





“ We shall be very lonely, Bessie, when you 
and little William go,” said the old man of the 
Retreat one morning, as the happy wife read 
aloud a letter from her husband, telling that the 
cottage was nearly finished, and describing its 
beautiful location, with the Mohawk’s waters 
gliding softly almost before its door and the fairy 
isle lying green and lovely in full sight, and a 
gravelled walk leading to the old trysting oak. 

“ But you and mother will go with us too,” 
said Bessie. “Of course you will; hasn’t 
Arthur planned a picturesque wing to either side 
of the main cottage, one for you and one for 
aunt? OU, we shall be a happy household 
there!” 

“Yes,” said the old man, dreamily, “mother 
and I will go, and we will be a happy household.” 
And he leaned upon his staff and sleptas he was 
wont to do when weary. 

They were sitting in the old rose arbor, and 
Bessie after a while went to the house and left 
him there. But as the afternoon shadows 
lengthened, she sent her little Willie to call him 
in, for she feared the October air would prove 
too cool fur his aged limbs. 

“ He wont wake up, mother,’ 


said the child, 
tearfully, “he keeps saying, ‘I am _ going.’ 
Where is he going?” And the little one looked 
up inquiringly. But his mother did not hear 
him, she had flown to the garden, and was 
already holding the whitened nead upon her 
breast. 

“Tam going, going, Bessie—mother will come 
—we shall all be there,’’ murmured he, and then 
the blanched lips were still, and one of Eng- 
land’s mightiest lay dead. 

They buiied him in the edge of that dim old 
woodland, at the foot of an aged oak, and within 
sight and sound of the white waters of the hill 
side falls. And ere a week had faded, ‘they 
opened his grave again to the daylight, and ten- 
derly placed upon his heart the gentle being he | 
had so lung called wite. No monument towered | 
above their grave—he did not wish for one. But 
the grass grew thick and green above them; the 
j crimson wild rose and the blue-eyed violet 
| wreathed the grave with beauty; the sunlight, 














quivering through the oak leaves, threw golden 
stars upon it all day long, while the moonlight 
flecked it with silver in the night; spray from | 
the waterfall gave it continual baptism, while the 
chanting of its waves was like a low sweet dirge. | 
They rested well, the earl and his high born 
lady—as well as their proud ancestors who slept 
in the sculptured chapels of old England. 

If Bessie had toiled for that aged couple 
through seven long years, merely for gold, well 
would she have felt herself repaid, when the | 
earl’s will was read, fora princely fortune in gold | 
and gems was hers; but like a true woman, she 
had done it all for love, and though she prized 
her added wealth for the good it would let her do 
to suffering hundreds, she would have given it 
all up freely, could she but have had the dear 
ones back again, and dwelling with her in her 
fair Mohawk home. 

That picturesque cottage on the banks of that 
beautiful river! Tike some rare old painting it 
stands before my memory now, with the sunset 
arching it with go!den bows and tinting the tall 
green trees that shadow it, with amber hues; the 





rose vines clustering about every casement; the 
soft lawn sloping to the water’s edge, and dotted 
with fragrant flowers; and fairest of all, that 
little shallop, floating down the stream, with 
Arthur Mervale at the oars, and Bessie the gen- 
tle, saint-like wife in the prow, with a fair baby 
on her knees, and at her feet two sunny-headed 
little boys. Sweet Bessie! meekly and bravely 
didst thou bear life’s early trials. Wife and 
mother! thou art crowned with glory now. 


—_ 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE GREEK LOVERS. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 





Tue moon was faintly rising over the loveliest 
island of the Archipelago—the “Grecian au- 
tumn’s gentlest eve” melting into deeper night 
amid the soft and lovely valleys and the grand 
old hills of Scio. Along the waves, a radiant 
streak of moonlight lay lovingly, sparkling like 
gems with each motion of the waters; while 
above the mountain peak a single star hung like 
a diamond in the pure blue of the heavens. 

From the gardens beneath the terraces, came 
up the softly blending odors of orange, lemen 
and almond trees, anil mingling with them, the 
fragrance of the luxuriant plants and flowers 
that grow wildly upon those beautiful shores. 
Beyond, was a bolder range of rugged moun- 
tains; and yet again, other ranges that were 
blooming to their summits ; while the sea lay 
beneath, calm as asummer lake, an open-decked 
caique rocking upon her bosom near the shore. 

Upon one of these terraces, a young Greck 
was talking in the low, persuasive tones in 
which lovers only express their thoughts. And 
truly, in Sappho’s land there lived no maiden 
who might so well have reseiphled that oubappy 
songstress, as the beautiful and intellectual 
Ianthe Tharbores. Not in ber misfortunes—tor 
she was happy in the love of Demetrius Mal- 
etus,and already her father, one of the most 
able merchants of the Levant, had sanctioned 
their attachment. 

They were to be wedded in a few months, 
waiting only for the delightful abode they had 
projected to receive its tinishing touches and 
embellishments; and, meanwhile, the lovers 
duly spent this lovely hour of twilight together. 

All this day Ianthe had been haunted by a 
strange presentiment of coming evil—such as 
will force itself upon the mind, at certain times, 
and which is sometimes followed by a startling 
reality. Before Demetrius had joined her, she 
had walked, scores of times, over the beautiful 
mosaic court yard belonging to her father’s 
house, and stopped as often before the stone 
reservoir, over which was a grape-vine twining 
about the marble columns, Never before had 
the charms of this spot failed to interest her; 
but now, she could only lean her cheek against 
the cold pillar, and weep with an undefined 
dread of something—she knew not what. 

Her lover laughed at her fears, rallied her 
upon her low spirits, and talked to her of the fu- 
ture and its coming happiness. She smiled, but 
with a pale and wintry smile; and finding that 
she was not to be comforted by words, he sat 
down upon a low bench that stood near the steps 
of the terrace, and drawing her head to his 
bosom, he tried to soothe her with one of the 
wild chants peculiar to the Greek boatmen. 
Under its quieting influence her nerves grew 
calmer. They sat there until midnight—long 
after the diamond star they had admired had 
sunk far below the hill over which it had hung. 

And now rose up the wilder music of a pro- 
cession, making its way in the midnight towards 
the Greek church, their torches shedding a strange 
light over the gardens as they passed, and glit- 
tering upon the dew-laden trees. While they 
were still passing, a sound was heard which 
made every torch drop from the hand that held 
it. It startled the lovers from their dream, and 
they sprang upon their feet; and in a moment 
Ianthe’s father was upon the terrace beside 
them, and almost frantic to save his daughter 
from the coming peril. 

“What is it, father—dear father ? 
that you dread so much ?” 


What is it 


“Did you not hear¢ Demetrius, did you not | 
hear the sound of the Turkish cannon? Already 
the wretches are here upon the island—and , | 
my God! what mercy will they show to any? | 
least of all, to poor defenceless children like 
this’’ And the strong man shook like the 
quivering aspen above him, with the intensity 





of his emotions. 

There was no time for tears. The father 
passed his arm about the girl, and bore her to a 
recess behind the reservoir, the entrance of 
which was invisible, but which enclosed a flight | 
of steps leading to a room beneath, where the | 
family had often concealed treasures in their fre- 
quent absences from home. The little orphan 
Albanian boy, who had waited upon Ianthe, 


} was hastily aroused from his slambers and 


placed with her, some food and water and a few 
bottles of wine carried in, and then the blue | 
stone, that formed the narrow door, replaced— ! 


with directions how to open it from within, 
should aught happen to the father and lover. 
The two then joined the band of affrighted 


| Greeks, who, unarmed and defenceless, lay at 


the cold mercy of the bloodhounds whose cruel 
butchery had already more than commenced. 
Fifty thousand Turks were burning and ray- 
aging the sweetest spot on which the sun ever 
shone; and the hapless Sciotes, although num- 


| bering probably nearly as many capable of bear- 


ing arms as their destroyers, were unprepared to 
strike a single blow in defence of the thousands 
and tens of thousands of helpless old men, 
women and children, who were looking to them 
for aid, in the brief space between them and 
death or slavery. 

Who does not remember the agonized heart- 
cry that was borne to us by every breeze across 
the sea? Who does not remember when gen- 
tle women and little children, even, in our own 
more favored land, devoted their strength to the 
purpose of aiding their unhappy Greek sisters ? 
when noble men, God’s highest image upon 
earth, took their lives in their hands, and went 
forth to the help of their Greek brothers ? 

“* Cold is the heart. fair Greece! that looks on thee 

Nor feels as lovers o'er the dust they loved; 


Dull is the eye that will not weep to see 
Thy walls defaced, thy mouldering shrines removed ” 


In the brief but terrible strife following that 
evening, Demetrius and the father of Ianthe 
were taken prisoners, and reserved with the 
memoralle ‘forty hostages,” most of whose 
bodies hung in a dreary row from the castle. 
Even the horrible outrages that were witnessed, 
lately, beneath the burning skies of India, did 
not exceed those which were enacted upon the 
calm shores of the Archipelago. But it is in 
vain to recall the dark prints of the Moslem’s 
footsteps. 

Tanthe waited in agony, until she could en- 
dare it no longer; and when the noise at length 
ceased, she proposed to leave the hiding-place. 
Constantine, the little page, entreated her to al- 
low him to go and reconnoitre, and then return 
for her. But this she would not allow; so they 
proceeded together. What a sight met her eyes ! 
The smoking and blackened ruins of her home 
awaited her, and a silence, like that of the dead, 
reigned unbroken. The beautiful stone houses 
of a handsome brown color, surrounded by 
taarble balustrades, belonging chiefly to the rich 
merchants of Scio, were now a mass of stained 
and blackened walls. Three of these had be- 
longed to the father and uncles of Demetrius, 
and one to a relative of her own. Not a soul 
was visible. Ianthe went into the lonely houses. 
On the marble floors the fires had been kindled, 
destroying pictures, furniture and hangings, and 
in some, the walls had fallen down with the heat. 

But this desolation, although so complete and 
dreadful, scarcely touched her heart. Her 
thoughts were with the dear ones whom she 
missed, and the deep cry of her soul was for her 
Sather and lover. Put where could she goyor to 
whom could she apply for assistance # Of the 
hundred and ten thousand inhabitants of 
Scio, only ‘a fifth part had escaped, while the 
rest had been murdered or sold into slavery. 
The returning fayitives told her this, as they 
gathered to their rained homes. That her father 
had met with one of these fates, she was well 
assured; and the thought of his gray head tram- 
pled in the dust, or bowing as a slave to the 
Moslem, was too much for her to bear. Now 
her miserable presentiment came back to her 
memory, as fresh as on that day—the last day 
that she had seen those most dear to her heart. 

Among the bodies that had been found, was 
that of a little Albanian girl, Constantine's 
cousin, Ida Parios, and the tender grief of the 
boy over his only relative touched JIanthe to the 
very soul, amid her own deeper sorrows. * 

Marcus Tharbores had escaped to the moun- 
tains, from thence in a caique to Spain, and 
from thence into Italy ; but his daughter’s un- 
certain fate brought him back before he knew 
whether it would be safe for him to visit her 
hiding-place or not. A weak, feeble old man, 
struck down as by a thunderbolt, he returned to 
the spot which he had left well, strong and 
active. But she was there, in the otherwise 
desolate home, and was sate! 

The cares of Ianthe and Constantine soon re- 
stored him to comparative health; but nothing 
could make the Greek maiden smile while 
Demetrius was dead or suffering, as she believed 
him. Not daring to leave the ruins until some 
tidings of him should be known, she and her 
father decided to remain in the habitable part of 
their dwelling, at least fur the present; yet still 
with fear and anxiety. They knew not how 
soon the iron heel might be crushing them again. 

They were all three sitting upou the terrace, 
one golden evening, when the last beams of the 
radiant sunset were tinging the darkened walls 
of the buildings, and all things reminded Ianthe 
of the last peaceful eve that she had known 
there. Her quickened hearing discerned the 
sound of fuotsteps in the distance, and ere long 
a form was seen through the shrivelled branches 
of the lime grove. Her heart throbbed wildly, 
and a sudden dizziness made her almost fall 
fromm herseat. Constantine saw and heard, too; 
but her father made no sign. 

“ Who can it be, dearest lady?” whispered the 
boy. ‘ Some news, perhaps.” 


* Hush ! let me listen to those foot 






8. They 
are his, Constantine! let me go to him.” 

And scarcely a second bad passed, ere she 
had floated down the avenue of lime 


s, and was 
pressed to the living, beating heart of Demetrius! 
A spirit had seemed to whisper sweet tidings in 
her ear, and break the sudden truth more yer tly 
The first unlooked for sight of his face might 
else have killed her. 

We cannot linger, except in thought, over a 
meeting like this. Life hath few moments of 








perfect happiness; and theirs was Ja by 
the awful shadow of the ast, and by that inde- 
scribable dread of the Future which, until Greece 
was once more free and happy ave hoy 
ered over her children’s wrong i bleeding 
hearts. 
ae 
Every rose has its thorns; you never finda 


woman without pins and needles.—/errW/d 











| Housetoife’s Department. 


(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union ) 


Pork Cutlets, 
Cut them from a small delicate ein of pork; bone, and 
trim them neatly; fry them # light brown; put into a 
| Small stewpan a little vinegar, and eschalot chopped very 
| finely, two tablespoonsful of tomato-eauce, and sufficient 
brown gravy to make it tasty; stew the cutlet« in the 
sauce five minutes, and send to table dished handsomely 
If the cutlets are broiled, they may be dipped in yolk of 
egg and bread-crumbs, and broiled over a clear fire, and 
served with tomato-sauce or asuce robert 





To cure a Felon, 
| When you fear a felon is coming, put a pint tin of boil- 
| ing water on the stove; then add to that a teaspoonful 
| Of saleratus and a wineglass of vinegar; heat this every 
| little while, say from halfan hour to an hour, and hold 
your finger iv it till the pain subsides; repeat this till 
you see the mutter all drawn to one place; then have it 
opened, and your finger will heal. A doctor ought to 
open it if possible, as the skin is always thickened over a 
| felon. They have been cured in twenty-four hours with 
this. 
Pot Pie. 
| Make paste with suet chopped fine; cut the paste in 
strips, and arrange at the bottom of a pie-dish; puta 
layer of fowl (nicely carved and seasoned), then a layer of 
| potatoes, pared and cut in halves, then another layer of 
paste, another of fowl, and another of potatoes; last of 
all, at the top, a layer of paste (this should always be 
arranged in strips crossways); add a texcupfal of water, 
and let it come to the boil once, and be put to simmer 
gently for an hour and a half. 





To wash fine Crochet Lace. 

Cover a glass bottle with calico or linen, and then tack 
the lace smoothly upon it, rub it with soap and cover it 
with calico. Boil it for twenty minutes io soft water; 
let it all dry together, and the lace will be found to be 
ready for use. A long piece of lace must be wound 
round and round the bottle, the edge of each round « 
little above the last, and a few stitches to keep it firm at 
the beginning and end, will be found sufficient. 








Ginger Beer. 

One and a half ounces of well sliced ginger, one ounce 
of cream of tartar, one lemon sliced, one pound of white 
sugar. Put the ingredients in an earthen vessel and pour 
on them one gallon of boiling water; when cold, add a 
tablespoonful of yeast, and let the whole stand until the 
next morning; then skim and bottle it, and in three days 
it will be fit for use. 





Good Hard Soap for common use. 

Three pails of good soft-soap, one pound of borax, and 
two and a half quarts of salt; putin a kettle, and let it 
just boil; then set in a cool place over night; it will rise 
like tallow, and can be cut in pieces; the longer it is 
dried the better; it keeps the hands soft, and lasts well. 
Those who study economy will like it. 





Cure for Flux. 

Take four ounces of castor oil, two tablespoonsful of 
pulverized gum-Arabie, two teaspoonsful of pulverized 
gum kino, one teaspoonful of laudanum; mix with one 
pint of warm water, shake well, and take a tablespoonful 
three times a day. We never knew this to fail in the 
most severe cases. 


Cough. 
one tablespoonful of molasses, two texspoonrfu) 
of dr-oil, ore teaspoonful of camphor, and one tea- 


spoonful of paregoric; take half a teaspoonful frequent- 
ly. This is of great service when children have symptoms 
of croup. 


A good Tea-Cake. 

Four eggs, two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, one 
cup of milk, halfa nutmeg, oue teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, one-half teaspoonful of soda, flour enough to make 
the right consistence to bake. 





To bleach Skeleton Leaves. 

Inclose them ina bandbox along with burning sulphur 
for the purpose of bleaching. It is well known that a 
red rose will turn white by being held over the fumes of 
a lighted brimstone match. 





Pint Cake. 

One pint of dough, one teacupful of sugar, one teacup- 
ful of butter, three eggs, one teaspoonful of pearlash, 
with the addition of same raisins and spices. 





To curl Feathers. 

Heat them gently before the fire, then, with the back 
of a knife applied to the feathers, they will be found to 
curl quickly and well. 


Elder Flower Vinegar. 

Take three ounces of elder leaves to each pint of vine- 
gar; let it steep fora fortnight and strain it. Keep in 
half-pint bottles. 





Seidlitz Powder. 

Half a drachm of tartaric acid, two scruples carbonate 
of soda, one drachm of Rochelle salts, five grains of gin- 
ger powder 


Composition Cake. 

One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, half a pound 
of butter, seven eggs, halfa pint of cream, and a gill of 
brandy. 





To restore Peach-color when turning Red. 
Salt of potash dissvived in water; place the ribbon on 
a clean table, apply the mixture with a sponge. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in ite rir- 

TeenTH# volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
| nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
| and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of ilus- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 





} in which Batiou’s Picrorian is a weekly visitor, cannot 
| fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have secess to this admirable me 


dium for improvement and iuetruction 
IF It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings cach week 
I> It contains portraits of ail noted individuals, male 
or female, who nay appear among us 
7° It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings. north and south 
It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
of acenes worthy of framing 











ontains #ixteen super royal octave pages of 
tales. poems, sketches and varied miscellany 
r> It cannot fail to delight and instroct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 
The best weitere im the country are engaged as 
eular contributors to Ballou’s Pietori 
=~ It is admitted on all hands te be the cheapest 
perin the world 













ogtavings educate the mind of old and young 
familiar with all noted jocalities 
st volumes yearly, of 416 pages each 





with abou ¢ thousand splendid engravings 

2 Tr rming & paper Original in design, and « 
favorite in every part of our Union 

NEW CLUB TERMS 

One copy, one year eee #2 
One copy. two years re 
Five copies. one year r Pars 
Twelve copies, one year (aod one to the getter op 


of the club) Daw 







Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper % his 
own address at the lowest club rate 
[> Sample copies sent when derired 
Published each Sarcapart, by M.™M. BALIOU, 
No. 22 Winter St.. Boston, Mass \ 
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Port's Corner, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
oO, MAY WE MEET AGAIN! 


BY J. W. VAN NAMER. 


O, may we meet again, dear friend, 
Where gathering clouds of sorrow 

No longer toss life’s troubled sea, 
Or veil in gloom the morrow. 


O, may we meet again, dear friend, 
In heaven's serenest bowers ; 

And may we wear a crown, my friend, 
Of love's most fragrant flowers. 


O, may we meet again, dear friend, 
In lands above the sky ; 

Where sorrows come no more, 
Or tears can dim the eye. 





FISHING. 
A day with not too bright a beam, 
A warm bat not a scorching sun, 
Asouthern gale to curl the stream, 
And, master, half our work is done. 


There, whilst behind some bush we wait, 
The scaly people to betray, 

We'll prove it just, with treacherous bait, 
To make the preying trout our prey. 


And think ourselves, in such an hour, 
Happier than those, though not so high, 
Who, iike leviathans, devour 
Of meaner men the smaller fry.—Izaax WALTon. 





THE WIND. 
Ye too, ye winds! that now begin to blow, 
With boisterous sweep, I raise my voice to you. 
Where are your stores, ye powerful beings! say, 
Where your wrial magazines reserved, 
To swell the brooding terrors of the storm? 
In what far distant region of the sky, 
Hushed in deep silence, sleep ye when ’tis calm? 
THOMSON. 





TIME. 


Time has laid his hand 
Upon my head gently, not smiting it, 
But as a harper lays his open palm 
Upon his harp to n its vibrations! 
LONGFELLOW. 








Domestic Story Department. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


ONLY A JOKE, AFTER ALL. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“Anp when are you to be married, Annie?” 
asked my friend, Lucy, as I carefully laid aside 
my bridal veil and wreath which I had been 
showing her. 

There was something in the tone of her 
voice that struck a pang to my heart, though I 
knew not why, and I answered hastily, while the 
warm blood mounted to my cheeks: 

“In two weeks from to-morrow evening, if 
nothing happens to prevent.” 

“And that there will anything happen you do 
not expect ?”” said Lucy, looking seriously into 
my face. Ri 

“Of course not, why should I, dear® Two 
weeks is not a very lengthy period, certainly, 
and before half that time has expired Walter is 
coming to Elton.” 

“ You are sure of this?” queried Lucy. 

“(As sure as we can be of anything,” I replied. 
“Are you a prophetess? Can you peer into 
futurity, and tell me if there is any reason why 
this shall not be so?” 

“Tam no prophetess,” sighed Lucy, “and 


“And yet, what?” I demanded, impatiently, 
irritated by her manner. 

“And yet, Walter may never come to you. 
If he should not?”’—she did not finish the sen- 
tence, but fixed her eyes keenly upon my face. 

“There are no ifs about it,”’ I said. ‘“ What 
has taken possession of you that you appear so 
strangely ?” 

“T dare not tell you,” was the slowly spoken 
reply, “but to-day I learned something dread- 
fal.” 

“Dreadful? What canitbe? Walter, no— 
nothing has happened to him, Iam sure. Tell 
me, do not torture me a moment!” 

“ Walter—” 

“ What, Lucy? I shall go crazy—you’ll kill 
me if you do not tell me!” I cried, grasping her 
hands and holding them firmly. 

“« Walter is married !” 

“Married, Lucy—married—is that all? Did 
you think to frighten me with such an absurd 
story as that? Shame!” I laughed hysterically 
as I said this, and tears gushed freely from my 
eyes. 

“Tt is true, Annie ; I read it in to-day’s paper, 
Mr. Walter Mayo to Miss—Miss—I can’t 
think—” 

“Helen Stickney?” I gasped, grasping her 
hands again. 

“Yes, that was the name. 
ried in Boston.” 

“Have you the paper? I cannot credit what 
you may have seen. I must read it—read it 
myself.” 

She drew it from her pocket and pointed to 
the marriage list. My eyes seemed starting 
from their sockets asI read. My senses were not 
to be trusted, it could not be, and yet, and yet 
there it was, plain, simple and indisputable : 
“Mr. Walter Mayo of Elton to Miss Helen 
Stickney of Boston !”” 

Walter Mayo—my, my Walter, married to the 
proud, wealthy city belle! 

“Go from me, Lucy, please,” I said, turning 
away. “Forget this—me—go!” 

I staggered to a chair as she left the room. I 
pressed my hands to my throbbing temples. I 
tried to believe myself in the midst of some hor- 
rid dream, from which I should soon awaken. 
I would not keep back the tears; I would not 
suppress my wild sobs of grief ; I would let them 
come—the dreadfal spell would sooner pass 
away. But no, there was no change. My 
heart grew heavier every moment. The light 
that streamed in at the windows was not that of 
the early morning, upon which my eyes had just 
opened. There were sounds of busy life about 
the house; the children were out upon the 
grassy lawn. I had heard their merry shouts, 

and watched them at their play nearly all the 


They were mar- 





long summer’s afternoon. 
upon my table; real flowers that my little broth- 
er had brought mein the morning, when the 
dew was on them. I was awake, alive! 
dreadful weight on my heart and brain was a 
reality. Before my eyes was a proof of my 
wretchedness—in my hands I held it. 
me, it was real, real ! 


that was all! all but my heart was breaking. 
My brain whirled like a maniac’s. 
truth clasped itself about everything. 
within me, and around me—above me and be- 
neath me. 
ting it. 
my heart must bear up its terrible load of grief. 


the calmness of despair settled upon me; “no 
wonder that he should prefer the brilliant, ac- 
complished city belle to me, me the simple, 
quiet, unpretending country girl! I had often 
heard him praise her; she was like a sister to 
him, he had said. Perhaps, of a sudden he had 
found that he loved her better than me, God only 
knew! 
I could not—could not live !” 


griefs came upon them?” I wondered. If so, I 
believed I was dying. I rose and went to the 
mirror. My face was as white as death; my 
eyes as wild and staring as though I was wrest- 
ling with the great conqueror. Lines of purple 
lay about my lips, which looked as if they were 
frozen ; frozen with such a pitiful expression of 
woe daguerreotyped upon them ! 
icy hands over my eyes to shut out the picture 
which I had not strength to turn away from. 
My senses seemed leaving me, as with a low 
moan of agony going from my lips I sank help- 
lessly upon the floor. 


mother’s room, lying upon her bed, with her dear 
face, anxious and tearful, bending over me. 
“T was dreadful sick,” she said. 
found me lying like one dead, upon the floor of 
my room. How long I had been there she could 
not tell. 


rier, and had not returned. The doctor said I 

































































There were flowers 


The 


God pity 
“Mr. Walter Mayoto Miss Helen Stickney,” 


‘This mighty 
It was 


There was no leaving it, no forget- 
There was no rest for me; constantly 


“And yet it was no wonder,” I thought, while 


But, O, it was so cruel, so hard to bear! 


“Did people ever die suddenly, when such 


I clasped my 


When I awoke to consciousness I was in my 


“She had 


She had not called me at tea-time, 
because she thought I went out with Lucy Cur- 


must be quiet.” 

“The doctor?” I repeated, wonderingly, 
staring absently into her face. 

“Yes, dear, the doctor—good Doctor Owens, 
here he is, now,” and she stepped aside that I 
might see him, but Iturned my head away, 
murmuring : 

“ Walter, Walter!” 

“Do you wish to see him?” asked the good 
old man, pressing his cool hand upon my 
forehead. 

“See him? QO, no, no, sir!” I cried, a sud- 
den strength coming upon me, at the thought. 
“T shall never see him again ?” 

“Well, well, you needn’t dear, don’t mind it,” 
he said, soothingly, believing me delirious. 
“ There, there !” 

I sank wearily back upon my pillow, and as I 
did so, I heard my mother whisper myname. I 
listened attentively. 

“ Had we better telegraph to him ?” she said. 

‘There is no particular cause for your doing 
so. A letter sent in the mail to-morrow morning 
will answer as well. I do not apprehend any 
serious results from this attack. Do as you 
please, however.” 

“I guess we'll send to-night, then. Walter 
can come then in the first train to-morrow,” an- 
swered my father. 

“ Don’t, don’t send for him,” I cried, spring- 
ing wildly up. “ If you love me, do not let him 
know thatI am ill. I shall be better soon. Do 
not look at me so, Iam not delirious; I know 
what I am saying—don’t send for him !” 

“ Why not?” asked my mother. 

“‘ Because, because,” I faltered “ I cannot tell 
you why !” 

“ What is it, child?’ queried my father. 

“Walter will never come here again for me; 
he is—” 

“ What?” 

“He is married to some one else! [read it in 
to-day’s paper!” I said. 

“To-day’s paper?” repeated my mother. 

“ Yes, it is inmy room, go for it!” 

The paper was found, and the evidence of 
Walter’s perfidy read by each member of the 
family, before the wretched truth could be real- 
ized, thena blank silence followed, and my 
mother came to my bedside, and put her dear 
arms lovingly about me, and said, if all others 
failed, she should always remain true; that she 
should rather suffer from his fickleness a thou- 
sand times over, than bear up under his guilt, 
and that it was all right, all for the best, even 
though my heart broke under the burden which 
bore down upon it. 

How from my inmost soul I blessed that 
mother for the comforting words she spoke to 
me, and while I nestled closely in her arms, like 
a frightened, grieved child, and felt her warm 
tears upon my cheeks, her tender kisses upon 
my lips, through my sorrow, a little vein of joy 
found its way, and I thanked God for my 

mother—for my mother’s love! 

In a few days I was up and about the house. 
‘The pride that had been numbed by my first 
shock of sorrow, took up life again and came 
faithfully to my aid. I put a seal upon my lips. 
Upon them should linger no regrets; play no 
words of passionate tenderness; tarry no names 


which had once been uttered with so mach of 


yladness. My heart should prison all its griefs, 
though in their rebellion, it were torn and broken. 
l’ride should be the stern sentinel which I would 
set to watch over it. Pride the sexton which 
should bury from the eyes of the world my woes ; 
the mutilated corpses of my once brilliant hopes. 
‘rhe world should have no tombstones to look 
upon, and say, that in such a place my dead was 
lying ; I, and I only must know the silent rest- 
ing-place. 

And thus the days went on, till the time set 
tor Walter’s coming was at hand. The story 
of his marriage had spread rapidly through the 
village. Every gossip was busy with the rare 
piece of news. If I went upon the street, I was 
watched as eagerly as though I were a condemn- 





ed criminal, or a wild, ferocious animal, that was 
bent upon some fatal mischief. Some said that 
I was most heart-broken; others that I was 
nearly insane, and others still, that I had settled 
away into a sort of stupor from which I should 
never be roused ; that in all human probability I 
should not live but a short time. God knows, 
I prayed that the last might be so, that every 
day I asked earnestly never to see the light of 
another; the bridal robes laid away so care- 
fully might be my shroud, at the time I had 
thought I should become a blessed, happy wife. 


The day on which Walter was to come dawn- 
ed at last. I knew, I expected that it would be 
a wretched one to me, and I shuddered when its 
light broke clear and rosily in at my windows. 
O, how everything mocked me, on that morning ! 
The mist rose up like a fragrant breath from the 
lowlands at the first warm kiss of the sun, and 
lay like a white mantle at the feet of the sweet, 
green hills. The fields stretched away, glisten- 
ing in the sunlight, as though their mantles were 
studded with costly jewels ; and the birds hymned 
out their praises, rich and clear upon the morn- 
ing air. In all this glory how wretchedly, how 
wickedly I cursed the very fate that bade me 
look upon it—live to see it. 

I put on my bonnet and shawl and wandered 
out into the woods, where no human voice could 
reach my ear, and then when the silence grew 
more terrible than the busy, bustling sounds of 
human life, I went back to the village again ; 
wearily towards home. I went past the depot. 
A train of cars had just that moment come in. 
Ihad promised to meet Walter there, at that 
very hour. I turned back, I knew not why; 
perhaps I thought to cheat myself for a moment 
into the belief that I should meet him as I had 
promised ; that the past week was a myth, a 
dream. As I did so, a well-known voice sound- 
ed upon my ear. I turned quickly around, the 
blood receding rapidly from my brow, cheeks 
and lips. Merciful Heavens! Walter Mayo 
was standing directly before me, with a beautifal, 
showily dressed woman leaning upon his 
arm ! 

“‘O, if I could but be away from this spot!” 
I thought, as a terrible faintness came over me. 

“Was pride frightened from her post again? 
Should I give up there, sink before all those cold, 
criticizing eyes? No, no!” and witha strong 
effort I moved on, directly past them. As I did 
so, Walter’s gaze fell upon me. 

“Ah, there is Annie,” he said, “this way, 
Helen,” and going towards me he held out his 
hand. 

I drew back. A rapid, angry light shot from 
my eyes. My lips quivered, my whole frame 
trembled with emotion. I would not bear his 
insults, and every word that he might speak to 
me, after the great wrong he had done, was, in- 
deed, an insult. I looked disdainfully at his 
proffered hand and turned away. 

“Why, Annie, what is the matter, you are 
looking 2s white &@ death?” he exclaimed, ley- 
ing his hand upon my arm. “ Why do you 
turn away so—wfhat does this mean?” 

O, how the tenderness of his voice went 
down to my heart, and plead with the stern sen- 
tinel pride! How it roused my quiet dead—my 
dead that I had placed in their graves—the cold, 
icy graves of forgetfulness ! 

“And why do you dare speak to me, sir?” I 
said, ina voice hoarse with passion. “I have 
no words to waste upon you!” 

“Annie, Annie, I cannot believe my senses— 
what is the meaning of this ?” 

“Your heart is baser than I thought, if you do 
not know the meaning. Let me go, I have noth- 
ing to say to you. I cannot wish you and your 
beautiful bride joy, even, for in my heartI have 
only curses, curses for you! that is all.” 

“Bride, bride, Annie, are you mad? I have 
no bride !’’ 

I laughed his words to scorn as he uttered 
them. “Do not add another falsehood to the 
pyramid that you have already raised,” I said. 
“And yet, what could be the use of such a 
denial,” I thought, as the words died away upon 
my lips. 

“You shall not go, until youexplain yourself,” 
he said, grasping my hand, firmly, as I turned 
away again. ‘Speak, Helen, tell her that I 
have no bride, and never hoped to have, save 
her!’ 

“ But,” I began, hesitatingly, my voice grow- 
ing strange and hollow, “but what did that 
mean—your marriage—in the paper?” 

“My marriage—is it possible—did that cursed 
joke reach you? And have you been crediting 
it all this while?” 

“Ts it not true? O, Walter, Walter!” 

“Sure, Annie, as I hope for heaven, it is not! 
Some malicious person, I know not who, sent 
the marriage to the paper, and the first I knew of 
it was by the report which began to circulate 
among Helen’s and my friends. Q, if I had 
only known of this! and still I ought to have 
known how it would have been, my poor, dear 
Annie! You are faint—see, Helen, how white 
she is growing!” And taking me in his arms 
as though I had been an infant, he bore me rap- 
idly to acarriage, holding me tenderly to his 
breast, while passionate regrets and words of 
endearment fell from his lips. 

Ah, what is the use to prolong to story, read- 
er. We were married at the appointed time— 
and I have no wish to die, out of all the blessed 
happiness that surrounds me. 
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THE CHINESE AS THEY ARE. 


If not admirers, says a writer in the Chris- 
tian Examiner, neither are we despisers of the 
Chinese. Of late years it has been too much the 
fashion to underrate them. Considering the re- 
straints of their language, which se imprisons the 
mind in commonplace things, and discourages 
high aspiration and original thought, they have 
done well, and made the most of their means. 
They are good cultivators, respectable mechan- 
ics, excellent traders and merchants, good fath- 
ers and mothers, and the most dutiful of sons. 
It is a pleasant sight to see them at their cheerfal 
labors. They are quiet and orderly citizens, 
except the occasional quarrels between clans, 
which are to them the tides of existence to pre- 
Vent stagnation, serving instead of our crusades 
and revolutions, our theologic strifes and politi- 
cal campaigns. 


BASHFULNESS. 


Who has not known, either from his own sad 
experience, or from observation of others’ sad 
experience, the miseries of a bashful man? He 
is subjected to a thousand pangs daily, yet re- 
ceives less sympathy, perhaps, than any other 
sufferer. Itis the custom of the world to laugh 
at bashfulness, even while commiserating it, and 
laughter is the sorest thing a timid man can en- 
counter. ‘Io see the poor wretch enter a room 
full of company, is as good—or as bad—as a 
play. Blushing and stammering, unable to look 
up, feeling as if he were all hands and feet, and 
as if every person present was scratinizing the 
minutest details of his personal appearance, he 
essays to speak at least three words of salutation. 
But he has no words in him; they have all flown, 
and left his mind vacant. When he does think 
of them, they are always the wrong ones, and he 
finds, to his horror, that his voice is missing. In 
a sort of spasmodic croak he blurts out the first 
sentence that arises, and feels that he has excited 
still more attention. A lady says, ‘‘ How is your 
mother?” and he, expecting a meteorological 
remark, says, ‘‘ Very stormy, indeed!” If the 
remark refers to the weather, he blandly replies, 
“quite well, I thank you!” and so forth, to the 
end of the evening. 

He crawls, as soon as possible, into a corner, 
behind the piano, or into a window recess, and 
remains in dumb retirement, trying to dispose 
of his hands and feet, and wondering if he shall 
ever be able to enter a party easily, and deport 
himself like other people. How he envies the 
freedom and savoir faire of the dashing young 
society men—heroes of a hundred balls—mas- 
ters of a score of accomplishments—fellows who 
rattle off a polka at the piano, carve a turkey at 
supper, dance the varsovicnne or lancers, carry 
on a flirtation, and buzz a bottle of champagne, 
all with the same free-and-easy self possession 

Then, too, when the bashful man is surprised 
suddenly, what a picture of unhappiness he pre- 
sents. Suppose him to be sitting with a few 
male friends, talking, laughing, and enjoying the 
greatest flow of animal spirits, when a lady un- 
expectedly enters the room. How quickly the 
bashful one wilts down! He breaks off in the 
middle of a laugh, or a word, and after a clumsy 
“ good morning,” if it is night, or “ good even- 
ing,” if it is morning, settles down into a total 
inability to act or speak. Yet there is hope for 
all these unfortunates, however near to despair 
they may feel. They cannot, to be sure, over: 
come their diffidence all at once, nor without 
doing themselves some violence at first, but 
everything worth doing is difficult. Such per- 
sons should seek every opportunity of mingling 
with lively society, and, if they dare, suvuld even 
court embarrassing situations. They will find 
their bashfulness wear rapidly away, and will 
acquire, almost before they know it, an easy and 
graceful bearing in a comparatively brief period. 
— Hesperian. 
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HALO. 


If there be a halo around the moon in fine 
weather, expect rain; and the larger the circle, 
the nearer the rain. Iftwo or three rings be 
seen round the moon, which are spotted and 
spread out, expect a storm of long continuance. 

hen haloes are observed around the sun or moon 
it indicates the presence of the wanecioud, and 
shows that hail, snow, or rain, according to the 
season, will soon follow. Colored or double 
haloes are still more certain indications of rain, 
and of wind also. When mock suns or mock 
moons, bands of light, and other unusual pheno- 
mena, attend haloes, a pecular condition of the 
atmosphere is indicated. The proper halo, or 
luminous ring, is distinguished from the corona, 
or luminous disk, which is sometimes a forerun- 
ner of rain also, but is a thing of more frequent 
occurrence. When haloes are very red, wind al- 
most always follows. 


Floral Department. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 


Now the cold, autumnal dews are seen 
To cobweb rte | green; 

And by the low shorn rowans doth appear 
The tast declining year —FRancis QUARLES. 














Bulbous-rooted Plants. 

Many of this class of plants vegetate av4 bloom during 
the autumn, winter and spring months. At whatever 
season of the year a bulb vegetates, it should be allowed 
a moist soil; but very little water should be applied until 
it has shot up an inch or two; thus water should be 
given freely, and increased in quantity as the plant 
grows. When in full bloom the water may be lessened 
in a slight degree, taking care, however, to keep the soil 
constantly moist, in order to enjoy the beauty of the 
flower. As soon as it is out of bloom, water must be 
freely given and increased in quantity, in order to enable 
the leaves to become matured, and the exhausted bulb 
to become thereby re-established. Upon the growth of 
the leaves, after the bulbous-rooted plants have bloomed, 
depends the formation of the flower bud for the ensuing 
year 


Tan. 

When tan is received by the gardev.ers from the tan- 
pits, it is generally wet and without heat; but after it 
has lain in a pile in an open shed for two or three weeks, 
and turned over two or three times, it becomes drier, and 
begins to ferment, when beat is evolved in # greater or 
less degree according to the sia+ of the mass. In this 
state it is fit to be introduced into pits or beds in hot- 
houses for the purpose of supplying bottom heat. For 
ordinary purposes the bed or layer of tan peed not be 
thicker than eighteen inches or a foot, but when a very 
powerful heat is required. double that thickness is desir- 
able. The pots in which the plants are contained if large 
should only be settled in the tan about half their depth, 
and even in some cases rest on top. After the first vio- 
lent heat has subsided, they may be planged to the brim. 





Work for the Month. 

Bulbs of hyacinths, etc., should now be planted in 
pots. Tulip bulbs placed in the borders where they are 
to remain during the winter. The dead leaves of trees 
and shrubs should be swept upand laidin heaps to decay 
for vegetable mould, or ready to be used for the coverings 
of borders. The dead stalks should be cut off. Dahlias 
which have been killed by the frost, must have their tab- 
ers taken in and laid to dry, after which they are to be 
packed in boxes, or laid in saw-dust, or malt dust to pre- 
serve them from the frost. The remainder of the green- 
house plants must be taken in, and those which are left 
out covered carefully at night from the frost The turf 
should be swept and mowed about once » fortnight, aud 
the gravel walks swept and rolled occasionally. 





Hames. 

Eegant biennial plants, which should be sown ins 
slight hot bed in the spring, then potted off and kept in 
the open air during summer, and in the green-house in 
the winter, to be finally planted in the open border in 
May the second year. If the plants are re-potted three 
or four times during the course of the first summer, al- 
ways into only a little larger pots, they will become so 
much stronger before they are finally planted out, ss 
amply to repay the additional trouble. 





Echium. 

Viper’s Bugiass. Perennial snd biennial, and annus! 
plants of great beauty, generally with rich dark blue 
flowers; though some kinds that are natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Canaries, have red, white or violet 
flowers. They all require « light soil, aad will grow well 
in either saody or peaty loam; they are easily propagated 
by seeds or division of the root. 


Dester's Pienic. 5 


Among the thousands who met at Indianapolis to wel- 
come Colonel Johnson, of Kentacky, when he made his 
electioneering tour through the Western States in 1840, 
was ‘old Charlie,”’ a negro, who was once the servant of 
the colonel, but was now free and settled in Indiana. 
Charlie was now in full feather. He took the old soldier 
under his protection, installed himself as doorkeeper, and 
no one was permitted to shake hands with his former 
master, unless by Charlie's introduction. While the 
crowd was at the T & portly, pompous man came up, 
and taking the negro by the hand, said: 

** How d’ do, Charlie? glad to see you.” 

Charlie's dignity was touched by this familiarity, and 
he refused to recognize the gentleman 

“Why, I used to know yuu,” said the man, “ when 
you belonged to Cel. Johnson.” 

“Very likely, sar, very likely,” replied Charlie, ‘‘ there 
was a co many people that knew us Johnsons that we 
any know. The Johnsons didn’t associate with every- 

iy?” 





















































































































During the Mexiean war, a government train was at 
one time passing through Texas, and encamped fora 

ght near one of the large towns. One Theophilus 
Witchet, a teamster, being somewhat of a wag, went to 
the principal hotel, and booked himself *T. Witrhet, 
M.D.” Instantly landlord, servants, aud all hands were j 
full of bows and scrapings, the most obsequious mortals | 
imaginable. Presently, however, one of the officers came | 
in, and addressed him with authority. Soon as an op- 
portunity offered, the landlord sidled up and inquired if ' 
he was not an army surgeon’ 

** No,” was the reply. 

“Then,” said the landlord, ‘‘ what does that M. D. 
mear, after your name?” 

** Mule Driver‘’’ was the reply. 





The Worcester, Mass , Chronicle gives the following as 
a verbatim copy ofa letter from a chief magistrate of a 
certain corporation : 

‘** Dear Sur—on Monday next I am to be made Mare, 
and shall be much obliged to you so if be as you will 
send me down by the coatch some provisions setting for 
the occasion, and Iam to ax my brother, the old Mare, 
and the rest of the Bentch. Iam, sur, etc.” 

The above was answered by a wag, into whose hands it 
fell, as follows: 

“Sir—in obedience to your orders I have sent per 
coatch two bushels of the best oats—and as you are to 
bebo the old mare, have added mere dran to make a 
mash.’ 


A certain lawyer of our city, some weeks since attended 
a Justice court in a neighboring district, in which a ease 
that interested him protessionally was pendix, After 
an elaborate address upom a question of law, by which 
he considered he bad gained a triumph over the opposing 
counsel, a decision was made by Justice —— against him. 
This rendered the defeated attorney very iudiguant—so 
much eo, that he gave audible expression to his thoughts. 
The able and dignified justice, feeling himeerif greatly 
outraged by complaints in his presence. said: 

‘Squire ——, ef you haint satistied wich this here 
kort, you can take your ease to a kort of errors.” 

The attorney replied: ‘1 now cousider myself in that 
court.” 


Old negro slumbering, with his feet pointing to a glim- 
mering fire. Opens one eye and gets a glimpse of them, 
as they stand up in the obscurity. Mistakes them for 
two little negroes, and cries: ‘‘Gif fum ‘fore me,” aud 
relapses into sleep. After awhile, opens the other eye, 
and still seeing the intruders, says: ** Gif fum ‘fore me, 
1 say; I kick you ia de fire if you don't; 1 will, shu'—” 
and again he snores. [lis dreams not being pleasant, he 
soon opens both eyes, and still seeing the littie pests, he 
draws up his foot for the threatened kick, but is alarmed 
to see the enemy advance upon him, and exciaims: 
“ Wha’, where you comin’ to, now? Humph! my own 
foot, by golly!” 
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A little girl about five years of age was equally fond of 
her mother and grandmother. On the birthday of the 
latter, her mother said to her: 

“My dear, you must pray to God to bless your grand- 
mother, and that she may live to be very old ” 

The child looked with some surprise at her mother, 
who, perceiving it, said : 

“ Well, will you not pray to God to bless your grand- 
mother, and that she may live to beeowe very old?” 

* Ah, mama!” said the child, ** she is very old already ; 
I would rather pray that she may become young.” 


One night at the New York Italian Opera, Mr. T——, a 
well-known auctioneer, joined with the crowded pit in 
calling out the then popular tenor, Forti. 

* Forti! Forti! Forti!” shouted the connoisseurs, and 
shouted Mr. T——. 

“Two and a half!” exclaimed awag. Mr. T—— called 
no more. 

* Did you ever see Forti?” said a New York beau ton 
lady from the country, at the opera house the same night. 

** See forty!” said she, much Offended; “I'm not 
thirty-five yet!” 
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Russell, the singer, was once singing in a provincial 
town ‘The Gambier’s Wife,” and having uttered the 


words : 
** Hush! he comes not yet! 
‘Tne clock strikes oue,”’ 
he struck the key to imitate the sudden knell of the de- 
rted hour, when a ee oer woman ejacu- 
ted, to the amazement of everybody : 
7 Wouldn't 1 have fetched him home!” 





e 
ANOTHER STRAIN ON THE CABLE. 
Says Billy to Joseph, ‘ Your pardon I beg, 
But why is the ‘cable’ some like an egg?’ 

‘Not at all,” replied Joseph ; ‘‘an egg ic will float, 
But the ‘cable’ it sunk on leaving the boat.” 
Then Billy he answered, looking sober aud staid, 
That * the * cable * is like it because it is /aid.”’ 


Neem 


A dishonest chancellor of the exchequer once opposed 
in parliament a certain grant of money, ending his speech 
with a verse from the Bible: ** Why was not this oint- 
meut sold, and the money given to the er” 

Lord Chatham at ouce replied: *‘ Why did not the no- 
ble lord complete the quotation? I will fivish it for him: 
‘Thus Judas said, not that he cared for the poor, but 
because he was a thief, and carried the bug!’ 
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The citizens of Milwaukie are the most law abiding 
people in the world. One of them when asked why so 
many people were drowned in their river, replied tat it 
was on account of an ordinance of the city, which forbids 
swimming within the city limits. When one of them 
slipped in, he reoalled the ordinance at ouce, and rather 
than violate it, went cheerfully to the bottom without 
struggle. 

A Paradox.—Jerry Keller was an Irish lawyer whose 
fees and promotion did not keep pace with his merits. 
Mayne, a wan of profound dulluess, was made a judge. 
“there,” Keller was beard to mutter one day, in 4 voice 
like distant thunder, ‘there sits Mayue, risen b: _bis 
gravity; and here Keller, sunk by his levity hat 
would Sir Isaac Newton say to that ”’ 
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A chap sought shelter of a police officer. ‘See, cap'n, 
first my father died, and my motber married again, wn’ 
then mother died, and my father married aguim, au’ 
some how or other, some way I don’t seem to have no 
psrent at all, nor home, nor no nothing.” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED YOK THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after twelve years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a ** household word” from Maine to Califor- 
unis, gisddening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be weekly visitor te every American home, 
because 

0O> It is just soch a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circie 

0O> It is printed on the Sinest satin surfaced paper, with 
new type, andin a neat and beautifal style 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pager 

> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
teu, discoveries, miscellany, wit aad humor. 

{> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
seventeen yeurs of experience in Boston ’ 

{O> It coutaius io its large, well filled and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line 

(> It numbers among its reguisr contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

>> Its tales, while they alworb the reader, cultivate « 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humeaity 

> It ls acknowledged that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost incalculable 

C7 Ita tive pages provoke in the young ao in- 
quiring spirit. and add to their store of knowledge 

(> Its columns are free from politics aud ali jarring 

, ite object being to make home happy 
It ts for these reasons that it has for years been #0 
popular a favorite throughout the country 
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BY MRS. ©. F. OBRRY. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


[continvugp.] | 
Axp where all this while were St, Orme and 


his inveterate foe—the heroic Huron irl! We | 
left the Seer imprisoned in one of Wild Will's | 
dens in the forest, but the savage was of a roy- 
ing nature, and while absent, St. Orme man- 
aged to break the thongs which bound him, and 


flee! For two or three yoars his head quarters 


had been at Niagara, but of late he had hard! 
been there, as his schemes for veigemnes tea 
taken him to the neighborhood of Quebec. Now, 
however, he resolved to seek refuge there till the 
eyes of those who were on his track could be 
blinded somewhat. In an Indian canoe he drifi- 
ed down, down the river till he was not more 
than three leagues from Niagara, and could dis- 
tinctly hear the roar of the great cataract sound. 
ing through the gloom. Then he concealed the 
little craft, and strack into a path which he 
thought known only to him; but he had not gone 
far ere he stood face to 















the Haron 
She gave a sudden start him. ot 
“Ha! Hat” laughed the old man, “you are 


. in my power at last; my 
’ the snare! Come pines me!" 

He grasped her arm with one strong hand, 
and placed the other over her mouth to force her 
to silence ; then hurried her on toward Niagara. 
It was a dismal night, and nothing could have 
been more dreary than the aspect of the Seer’s 
hut when they reached it, The shadows which 
brooded around were deeper than ever, it seem- 
ed,to “Morning Star ;” the noxious plants veg- 
tated more luxuriantly ; & bat went flapping up | y, 
from the low gable, scared by their footsteps, 
and @ lizard slid away from the doorstone into 
the rank grass. * 

“It is a loathsome place,” said St. Orme, 

sneeringly, “ but good enough fur such as you— 
never shall you see the light of day again |” 
He opened the creaking door, dragged ber into 
the kitchen, and unfastening a trap-door, com- 
mon in the hutseof the early settlers, thrust her 
into the cellar beneath. The girl heard him re- 
fasten it and mutter his triumphant exclam- 
ations, bat she only sent up @ laugh of detiance— 
the grand-daughver of the Huron chieftain was 
not yet tamed! Leaving her wo solitude, Bt. 
Orme stole out to reconnoitre, During his con- 
finement in Wild Will’s den, he had learned 
nothing of the progress of the war, and oo his 
way hither had uot deemed it pradent wo ask any 
questions of the raftemen be had met. What 
was his astonishment w find Niagara invested 
by the enemy, aud everything afound him iu- 
dicating an impending batue! The place was 
no longer lonely ; the fort wore a must martial 
aspect ; the watch-tires of the encamped coluniste, 
the oflivers’ whi tents Gleaming among the 
shadows ; the sentinels’ measured tread, the stir 
which pervades an army when every heart beats 
with & consciousness that the crisis is high— all 
this formed a vivid contrast with the solitade, 
which had wrapped Niagara when St. Urme 
first touk up his abode there. 

“Goodness gracious!” muttered « sentinel on 
the colonial lines, as the Magician's tall figure 
Passed ata litle distance, “if that are aint the 
old Seer! If he aint got away from Wild Will, 
then my name aint Jacob Hawkstone. Wal 
wal, he aint here for no good, sarin, | felt 






















in: 
kind 0’ sorry w be seut with this division of the | ob 
army agiast Niagara, cause | wanted w keep an | m 
eyé on bim—the sarpint—bur ‘prape 1 shall be | ci 
as useful as 1 should ha’ been w ha’ staid ap | on 
along! Hawkstoue talked no more to hiuseeit thy 
then, but befure daybreak Managed steal wo | bi 
the Scer’s hut, while he was engaged with» party | ta 
of French officers, who were giad to avail them- pe 
selves of his supernatural knowledge. The door | tre 
was closely barred, the windows also secured, 
and foro time Hawkstone was at @ lows as w | “I> 
what he should do. | tre 
“ By George!” he cried, at length, “TU go ‘ 
down the chimbly if 1 can’t git in nowheres an | en 
for if there hadu’t‘er been nubody inside here, | pale 
the old man wouldn't fastened things up so | ine 
tight.’ 
Five minutes alverward, he 
hearth of the hut. at pay a i 
“Is'there anybody round here?” he said, | of! 
striking the barrel of his masket on the hoor ‘M 
“ Yes, yer!” replied » voice from below. -. 
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